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MARTHA GRAHAM in Salem Shore 


BROADWAY—SUM OF THE SEASON 


gpmbined Operations: The Arts Shakespeare’s American Play 
Conger Goodyear Cpl. John Lovell, Jr. 


It Happened Tomorrow by Dudley Nichols and René Clair 
Excerpts from the script 
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AMERICAN Py FEAGIN SCHOOL 
of DRAMATIC ARTS | OF DRAMA & RADIO 


29th Year 
FOUNDED IN 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 








@ STAGE 
@ SCREEN 
@® RADIO 
@ PUBLIC SPEAKING 
Acting, Directing, Teaching. Courses in 
Effective Speech, Personality and Poise. 
Public Appearances while in training. 
Separate High School and Children’s Department 
Day and Evening Classes 
3 SUMMER SESSIONS IN NEW YORK 
June 12-30 (3 weeks) 
July 3= Aug. 12 (6 weeks) 

Aug. 7 = 26 (3 weeks) 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
(Radio City) 

630 Fifth Avenue New York 20, N. Y. 


HE foremost institution for 
Dramatic and Expressional 
Training in America. The courses 
of the Academy furnish the essen- 
tial preparation for Directing and 
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TRAINING FOR THE 
SPEAKING VOICE 


for 
Actors, Public Speakers, 
Teachers and Laymen 
INTENSIVE SUMMER COURSE 
Private Instruction 


For information: 


12 E, 56th St., New York 22 Plaza 5-5954 








Teaching as well as for Acting 
For Catalog Address Secretary 
ROOM 152, CARNEGIE HALL 

NEW YORK, 19, N. Y. //, 











SUMMER COURSE STARTS JULY 10 
FRANCES 
ROBINSON-DUFF 


STAGE SCREEN RADIO 


DRAMATIC students preparing for a professional career 
make unusually rapid progress under this internationally 
famous teacher. Classes limited to small groups — each student 
given individual attention. All instruction by Miss Robinson- 
Duff in person. 
Little Theatre productions give pupils the opportunity of 
appearing before talent scouts. 


Teacher of Ina Claire, 
Helen Hayes, Katharine 
Hepburn, Cornelia Otis 
Skinner, Jane Wyatt, 
Miriam Hopkins, Jean 
Arthur, Fay Bainter, 
Rosemary and Priscilla 
Lane, Ann Sothern, Clark 
Gable, Van Heflin, Tonio 
Selwart, Douglass Mont- 
gomery, Alan Curtis and 
many Other celebrities. 


Professional Coaching, Stage Directing, Voice Training for Dramatic 
Students, Teachers, Lawyers, Lecturers and other Public Speakers 


Literature on request 235 E. 62nd Street, New York 21 RHinelander 4-7900 
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SUMMER SESSION 
July 3 — August 25 


in charming farmhouse 
near Brewster, N. Y., 
accommodations available 
for a limited group. 


27 W. 67 ST., N.Y. 23 
TRafalgar 7-5834 


For full 


information 





THE CLARE TREE MAJOR 
CHILDREN’S THEATRE OF NEW YORK 


Announces a nation-wide tour of Barrie’s immortal 


“PETER PAN” 


Fascinating 


Gay «= Exciting »« 
A money-raiser for Parent Teacher Assoc., Children’s Theatre Committees, etc. 
—and a treat for theatre loving children. Write now for dates for the season 
1944-45 October to June to Clare Tree Major, Chappaqua, New York. 

















Here, FAME IS BORN! 


And there are reasons why the Talent 


Hundreds of graduates have 

won success on the screen, ra- 
dio and on Broadway . . . This is 
the Playhouse of Practical Experience 

. where the students become part 

of an actual producing organization. 
Robert Young, Randolph Scott, Robert Pres- 
ton,Anne Shirley, Louise Allbritton are among 
those who got their practical experience here. 


FALL TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 2nd 


Write To General Manager 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


33 South El Molino Avenue Pasadena 1, California 


Scouts of Hollywood's film and 
radio studios seek out the 
new faces, new talent 
cel Mist -Melceloltloli-s Meh 


this institution! 
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THE | 
NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 
SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE 


offers two years 
intensive training 
in theatre techniques 


Auditi by appointment 





Catalogue on request 


16 West 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Tel: BR 9-9766 
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THEODORA IRVINE 


STUDIO FOR THE THEATRE 


Jeffrey Lynn, Clark Gable, John Shepperd, 
Corel Wilde, Anne Baxter, Marsha Hunt, 
and Jess Barker among those trained. 


27th YEAR of STARMAKING 
STAGE-SCREEN-RADIO 


DAY, EVENING, SHORT SPEECH & 
PERSONALITY COURSES 


Productions for Talent Scouts 
Students act each week 
Radio Broadcasting — 
Lester Lonergan, Jr. 
Summer Session Begins July 10th 
Fall Session Begins October 9th 
SATURDAY CLASSES 
15 West 67th St., New York, EN 2-3345 
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See for 


Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now in 
New York, and those that closed since 
the last recording. (Date of opening ap- 
pears in parentheses after the title.) 

Plays reviewed in this tissue are 
marked.* 

Also recommended films for discrimi- 
nating moviegoers. (Only recent pictures 
now or soon to be in general release are 


included.) 
ON THE BOARDS 


LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8, 1939) now 
in its fifth year, this comedy of home life 
in the eighties by Russel Crouse and 
Howard Lindsay threatens to turn into an 
all-American classic. (Oscar Serlin) 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE (Jan. 10, 
1941) homicide becomes side-splitting 
farce in Joseph O. Kesselring’s mad tale 
of wholesale murder. (Lindsay and Crouse) 


ANGEL STREET (Dec. 5, 1941) shudders 
and good acting in Patrick Hamilton's 
‘Victorian thriller’. (Shepard Traube) 


THE DOUGHGIRLS (Dec. 30, 1942) farci- 
cal doings in a Washington hotel engi- 
neered by George S. Kaufman, director 
of the Joseph Fields script. (Max Gordon) 


KISS AND TELL (Mar. 17, 1943) a rollick- 
ing adolescent farce by F. Hugh Herbert 
in the fast-moving Abbott manner. (George 
Abbott) 


OKLAHOMA! (Mar. 31, 1943) sunniest of 
musicals, based on Lynn Riggs’ play, 
with music by Richard Rodgers, Agnes de 
Mille’s enchanting dances, Lemuel Ayers’ 
vivid decor. (Theatre Guild) 


ZIEGFELD FOLLIES (April 1, 1943) tra- 
ditional glittery show featuring feminine 
pulchritude and Milton Berle. (Shuberts 
— Bloomingdale — Walters) 


TOMORROW THE WORLD (April 14, 
1943) the problem of a Nazi-educated 
child made into a vigorous play by James 
Gow and Arnaud d’Usseau (Theron Bam- 
berger) 


IS A FAMILY (May 5, 1043) domestic 
didoes in a crowded flat by Phoebe and 
Henry Ephron. (John Golden) 


EARLY TO BED (June 17, 1943) musical 
comedy staged by Richard Kollmar with 
gay costumes and dances by White and 
Alton. (Kollmar) 


THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS (Aug. 3, 
1943) by Martin Vale provides Elisabeth 
Bergner with an effective vehicle for bril- 
liant acting. (Reud and Czinner) 


ONE TOUCH OF VENUS (Oct. 7) Mary 
Martin, a delicious, light-hearted Venus, 
plays opposite Kenny Baker in the Weill- 
Nash-Perelman-de Mille musical. (Cheryl 
Crawford) 


OTHELLO (Oct. 19) Paul Robeson a noble 
Moor in the Margaret Webster produc- 
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“The funniest show we’ve seen in three 
years.’ 
— Walter Winchell 


“A klickeroo... immensely funny.” 


— Coleman, Mirror 


MAX GORDON presents 
The Funniest Play in Town 


THE 
DOUGHGIRLS 


by JOSEPH FIELDS 
Staged by GEORGE S. KAUFMAN 
LYCEUM Thea. 45th St. E. of Bway. CH. 44256 
EVGS. 8:40. MATS. WED. & SAT., 2:40 














4th Year! 


“The funniest ht _ p— 4 history 
of the world.” — SMITH 


Howard Lindsay & hone ra Present 


ARSENIC. 
OLD LAGE 


A Comedy by Joseph Kesselring 
HUDSON THEATRE, West 44th St., New York 
Evs. incl. Sun. 8:40. Mats. Sat. & Sun. No Tues. Perf. 


NOW IN ITS 2nd YEAR 
AT THE STRAND THEATRE, LONDON 





CARMEN JONES (Dec. 2) engaging ny 
ern adaptation of Bizet’s opera gj 
interpreted by all-Negro cast. Words} 
Oscar Hammerstein II. (Billy Rose) — 


THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE (Dz, ; 
John van Druten’s radiant comedy suayy 
interpreted by Margaret Sullavan x 
Elliott Nugent. (Alfred de Liagre, Jr) 


OVER 21 (Jan. 3) Ruth Gordon is ayth, 
and bright star of this bit of gay nonses 
about training for the AAF. (Max Gori, 


RAMSHACKLE INN (Jan. 5) ZaSu Pix 
flutters giddily through a wild-eyed far, 
melodrama. (Robert Reud) 


WALLFLOWER (Jan. 26) farce-comedy , 
youthful indiscretions by Mary Orr ap; 
Reginald Denham. (Meyer Davis) 


MEXICAN HAYRIDE (Jan. 28) opuler 
musical enlivened by Cole Porter so; 
and the irresistible antics of Bobby Clz;; 
(Michael Todd) 


DECISION (Feb. 2) an arresting dram: 
about the battle on the home front }: 
Edward Chodorov. (Edward Choate) 


JACOBOWSKY AND THE COLON 
(March 14) the Behrman-Werfel int; 
guing fantasy of a world at war, brilliant! 
acted by Oscar Karlweis and Louis (: 
hern. (Theatre Guild) 


* ONLY THE HEART (A pril 4) by Horte: 
Foote, with June Walker. Staged by Mar 
Hunter, set by Frederick Fox. (America: 
Actors Company) 


* CHICKEN EVERY SUNDAY (April ; 
dramatized from Rosemary Taylor's nove. 
Staging, Lester Vail; scenery, Howar: 














*“*A Hit... Ruth Gordon has 
written herself a delicious comedy.”’ 
— Chapman, News 


MAX GORDON presents 


RUTH GORDON 


“OVER 
TWENTY-ONE” 


By RUTH GORDON 
Staged by GEORGE S. KAUFMAN 


MUSIC BOX CI 64636 
45th St. W. of B’way. Evgs. 8:40 
Matinees THURS. & SAT. 2:40 
































tion with José Ferrer. (Theatre Guild) 


WINGED VICTORY (Nov. 20) Moss Hart's 
moving and spectacular Air Force play. 
Cast and technicians from the Air Forces; 
proceeds to Army Relief. (The U.S.A.A. F) 


When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 








3rd YEAR 


“The best written, best cast, 508 Spomet. 
best acted ape of the season.” Danton 
Walker, 


ANGEL 
STREET 


with 
LEO G. JUDITH  FERDI 
CARROLL EVELYN HOFFMAN 
Staged by SHEPARD TRAUBE 
GOLDEN Theatre W. 45 St. 
day at 8:40 
PP mnt — ne Sunday at 2:40 



































Bay. (Edward Gross) 


FOLLOW THE GIRLS (A pril 8) music: 
comedy by Guy Bolton and Eddie Davis 
With Gertrude Niesen. (David J. Wolper 


* THE SEARCHING WIND (A pri 12) by 
Lillian Hellman. With Cornelia Ots 
Skinner, Dudley Digges. Staging, Herma 
Shumlin; scenery, Howard Bay. (Hermar 
Shumlin) 


HELEN GOES TO TROY (April 24 
American adaptation of La Belle Hélén 
Staging, Herbert Graf; scenery, Robert 
Edmond Jones; choreography, Leonice 
Massine. (Yolanda Mero-Irion for Nes 
Opera Co.) 


A HIGHLAND FLING (April 28) by 
Margaret Curtis. With the author and 
Ralph Forbes in the cast. Scenery }} 
John Root. Staged by the producer 
(George Abbott) 


PICK-UP GIRL (May 3) staged by Roy 
Hargrave. Scenery by Watson Barratt. 
(Michael Todd's staff) 


HICKORY STICK (May 8) by Frederick 
Stephanie and Murray Burnett. Directed 
by J. B. Daniels. (Ewing and Elkins) 





CLOSED 


STARS ON ICE, SECOND EDITION (June 24 

1943-A pril 16, 1044) 

THE CHERRY ORCHARD (Jan. 25-A pril 15) 

LOVERS AND FRIENDS (Nov. 19-A pril 22) 

* PRETTY LITTLE PARLOR (April 17-22) 

* PUBLIC RELATIONS (A pril 6-29) 

*‘_ put not GoopBYE’ (April 11-29) ‘ 

THE MERRY wipow (Aug. 4, 1943-May 

1944) x 

*MRS. JANUARY AND MR. EX (March 3! 
May 6) 

arene (April 18-May 6) 

ALLAH BE PRAISED (A pril 19-May 6) 





N. Y. CITY CENTER OPERA CO. (May 1-14 
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— “CROWDS ARE STAMPEDING TO IT” — 


Ward Morehouse, Sun 


ROBERT REUD and PAUL CZINNER 
present 


ELISABETH 


BERGNER 


“BERGNER 1S MAGNIFICENT" —Life 


THE TWO 
MRS. CARROLLS 


A play by MARTIN VALE 


with VICTOR JORY 
BOOTH Theatre owoicesceo 


Evgs. 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:40 





ON THE SCREEN 
DESTINATION TOKYO, a handsome trib- 


ute to a submarine and the men who man 


| F 
it, co-authored and directed by Delmer 


Daves, with Cary Grant and John Gar- | 
field. (I arners) 


GEORGE ABBOTT'S COAST TO coasy. — 
al, COMEDY | HIT 






GOING MY WAY, Bing Crosby and Barry 


Fitzgerald as a pair of Catholic priests in 















a tender and good-humored film, pro- 
duced and directed by Leo McCarey. " 
(Paramount) a 
MADAME CURIE, with Greer Garson as ; 
the great lady and Walter Pidgeon as NEW YORK + BILTMORE THEATRE 
Pierre Curie. Directed by Mervyn LeRoy CHICAGO ° HARRIS THEATRE 
(MGM) MIDDLE WEST+ ON TOUR 
} ee ; WEST * ON TOUR 
MEMPHIS BELLE, the story of a bombing J wrrissen by F. Hugh Herbert. Directed by Mr. Abbott 
mission over Wilhelmshaven, made for the 
Eighth Air Force by Colonel William 


Wyler. 
SEE HERE PRIVATE HARGROVE, a 


gay screen version of the best -selling book, |#%: 
concealing, in Harry Kurnitz’ script, a good 
deal of truth about ‘basic training’. Di- 
rected by Wesley Ruggles with Robert 
Walker as G. I. Joe. (MGM) 

























THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTIONS 


ee 


THE NEGRO SOLDIER, dignified account 
of the Negroes’ part in this war and earlier 
| ones, with Carlton Moss as scriptwriter 
| and leading player, Capt. Stuart Heisler as 
director. Made under the supervision of }} 
Col. Frank Capra for the U. S. Army 
Signal Corps. # 
| THE SONG OF BERNADETTE, a rever- 
| ent film of Werfel’s tale about the Miracle 


at Lourdes. Jennifer Jones is a radiant 
Bernadette. (20th Century-Fox) 


7s NISIAN VICTORY, produced by the 




















CHERYL CRAWFORD presents 


MARY MARTIN 
Botes 








with PAULA LAURENCE & TEDDY HART 
Music by KURT “— 







Book by Lyrics, by 
$..J. OGDEN OGD 
PERELMAN & NASH NASH 






Staged by ELIA KAZAN 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 


Eves. 8:30 
Matinees 
ed. & Sat. 










mn remit 


a tas TT en eee 
“AN IRRESISTIBLE DELIGHT!” 

—BARNES, Herald Trib. 
ALFRED de LIAGRE, Jr. 


a 






Lacie 









AUDREY CHRISTIE & re 


Py 
WOROSCO, 45th St. W. of B’way. CI. 6-6230 /4_ ge 
Evgs, 8:35. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:35 











| 

| Governments of Great Britain and the 
United States; an impressive sequel to the 

earlier British Desert Victory, this time 

with the emphasis on the long-range 

preparations that preceded the tinal sweep 

to victory. 


VOICE IN THE WIND, a potent film, re- 
markably acted by Alexander Granach, |, 
Francis Lederer and others, and built on a 
web of fine music. Independently pro- |: 
duced by Arthur Ripley and Rudolph | 
Monter. (United Artists) 







Recommended on earlier lists: 


CLAUDIA (20th Century-Fox) 

HOLY MATRIMONY (20th Century-Fox) 
JOHNNY COME LATELY (United Artists) 
LET'S FACE 1T! (Paramount) 

PRINCESS O'ROURKE (Il arners) 

THE BATTLE OF RUSSI\ (20th Century- 
THE CONSTANT NYMPH (IT arners) 

THE NORTH STAR (RAO) 

WATCH ON THE RHINE (Ilarners) 


Fox) 











**A SUPERIOR PLAY — HUMAN 
AND CONVINCING — VERY BIG 
AND IMPORTANT." — News 

Theron Bamberger 
presents 














By James Gow and Arnaud d'Usseau 
CONRAD SHIRLEY 


NAGEL ° BOOTH 








Staged by ELLIOTT NUGENT 


BARRYMORE Thea, W. 47th St. Evs. 


8:40 Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
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PAUL ROBESON as Othello in the Theatre Guild production. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


A SHEAF OF BIRTHDAYS — 
TRENE LEWISOHN — BALLET 
FINDS A NEW AUDIENCE 
IRTHDAY greetings are in order. The 
Motion Picture Industry reaches 
this year the ripe old age of fifty. The 
Theatre Guild, New York’s only organ- 
ized theatre, achieved on April 19th its 
quarter-century mark. Both institutions 
can look with some degree of complacen- 
cy on the distance spanned between 
modest beginnings and a triumphant 
present. The Guild, checking the box- 
office returns from its three current hits, 
Oklahoma!, Othello, Facobawsky and the 
Colonel, likes to remember the moment 
when, with $19.50 in the till, it embarked 
on its second production, St. John Er- 
vine’s John Ferguson, and thereby launched 
its first success. Today, by way of cele- 
brating, the Guild is planning a new ca- 
reer in dance theatre and is handing out 
birthday presents instead of receiving 
them. It will give fifteen scholarships to 
promising youngsters, ten to actors, five 
to playwrights. The acting scholarships 
will go to the American Academy of 
Dramatic Arts, thereby celebrating yet 
another birthday, for the Academy was 
founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
and is now sixty. In comparison, the Mu- 





The fourth position in rehearsal. Draw- 
ing by Marianne Streit. 


THE Drama Critics’ Circle voted 
‘No Award’ for an American play 
this season, though a number re- 
ceived favorable mention, including 
The Searching Wind, The V oice of the 
Turtle and Tomorrow the World. In 
the field of plays by foreign authors, 
Facobowsky and the Colonel, Behr- 
man’s adaptation of Werfel’s origi- 
nal, received the Circle’s citation, 
with THEATRE ARTS’ critic concurring 
in both these decisions. The Pulitzer 
Award for an original American play 
was also passed over, but a special 
award went to Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein for Ok/ahoma!. 
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TELEVISION has gone to war so 
entirely that its present-day activi- 
ties are almost all clothed in military 
secrecy. There is still enough to be 
said about post-war plans, however, 
to have set news and editorial col- 
umns humming in recent weeks. The 
Columbia Broadcasting System put 
the spark to the issue by announcing 
that pre-war television standards 
would have to be scrapped for post- 
war production. ‘Enough has already 
been done — developed, tested, proved 
and put to work — to strike off the 
technical shackles that held pre-war 
television to a relatively coarse- 
screen picture; enough to free tele- 
vision from the straitjacket of 
narrow-band, black-and-white trans- 
mission. Enough to promise pictures 
twice as large and twice as rich in 
detail, as well as pictures in full and 
brilliant color. Enough, in sum, to 
make the “‘good-enough”’ pictures of 
pre-war vintage seem not good 
enough at all, in terms of post-war 
possibilities.” Other companies, with 
large investments in the manufac- 
ture of pre-war sets, retort that the 
old standards are good enough and 
the new will need several more years 
to reach the point of commercial 
practicability. The battle is joined; 
and, whichever way the decision 
goes, the significant fact is that tele- 
vision engineering continues to make 
the news, while programming lags 
far behind. 
eS 

EXPERIMENTAL theatre under- 
takings have been few this year. The 
Experimental Theatre, Inc., the 
structure set up by Actors Equity 
and the Dramatists’ Guild to try out 
new plays, has functioned only once, 
giving War President by Nat Sher- 
man at the Belasco, while a new com- 
mittee, headed by Sam Jaffe and 
representing Equity and the New 
York Public Library, has sponsored 
a series of performances by young 
actors in the Library’s theatres. 
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seum of Modern Art is a mere stripling 
just turned fifteen. But again the record is 
good, the future is hopeful. In the words 
of Joseph Jefferson’s time-honored toast, 
“May they live long and prosper.’ 


U was eminently fitting that Irene 
Lewisohn’s funeral last month should 


be held in the Neighborhood Playhouse 
which she, with her sister, had founded, 
within whose walls she had worked dur- 
ing so many of her most creative years, 
from whose influence had stemmed so 
much that was best in our creative thea- 
tre during its most desolate period. We 
have never had many real theatre people 
in America, people who came to the 
theatre because they believed in it self- 
lessly as a form in which they could ex- 
press themselves most fully so as to be 
understood by the most people. When 
Irene Lewisohn died, almost all the news- 
paper accounts of her life stressed her 
generous philanthropies. But indeed her 
open-handed liberality was the least of 
her virtues, in spite of all that individuals 
and organizations, all over the country 
and in many other countries, owed to it. 
It was her faith in the individual man, 
whatever his country, whatever his so- 
cial, economic or cultural range, that 
counted most. She was a born interna- 
tional and a born believer in the arts, and 
especially in the arts of the theatre, as the 
international language. Someday the his- 
tory of the Costume Museum and the 
Neighborhood Playhouse School of the 
Theatre, and the history of the Play- 
house itself may give young people of 
another generation a sense of how mucha 
single individual who loves the theatre 




















THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


as much as Irene Lewisohn did can do 
through the theatre. 


_— pocketbooks and billfolds, re- 
sponsible for jamming the Broadway 
theatres all season, have just deposited a 
new audience into the lap of ballet. For 
three weeks in April the Ballet Theatre 
at the Metropolitan and the Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo at the City Center played 
simultaneously to packed houses, the 
Ballet Theatre continuing for three more 
weeks. At the City Center in particular, 
the audiences were a manager’s dream. 
Obviously, they had never seen a grand 
jeté before as Youskevitch does it nor the 
swift, flashing pirouettes that Frederick 
Franklin spins. Applause and cheers 
rocked the house; the demand for encores 
would hardly stop. But it was also an au- 
dience that snickered and laughed out 
loud at the ‘corny’ moments in old and 
battered warhorses, moments which the 
seasoned devotee is accustomed to pass 
over in discreet silence. And therein, as 
John Martin recently reminded an audi- 
ence of dancers, lies a warning which the 
ballet impresario had better take to heart. 
A new audience may not always know 
when it is being cheated with old stuff, 
second-rate dancing, shoddy decor, coarse 
lighting, careless direction and, in gen- 
eral, the contemptuous gesture that ‘any- 
thing goes’. It is too busy and too happy 
holding its mouth open as some star 
knocks a home run over the fence. But 
New Yorkers are going to get on to ballet 
as fast as they got on to baseball, and 
they are going to display the capacity 
of the most ardent Dodger fan for loud 
and discriminating appraisal. 


AT the Pasadena Playhouse, this 
will be George M. Cohan summer. 
The tenth annual Drama Festival 
will present seven plays by America’s 
song-and-dance man: Forty-five Min- 
utes from Broadway, A Prince There 
Was, Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford, 
Pigeons and People, Hit-the-Trail 
Holiday, Seven Keys to Baldpate and 
The Song and Dance Man. . . . Not 
so far afield, the first Music Institute 
of Black Mountain College (July 3 
to September 16) will devote one 
week of its program to an intensive 
study of ‘The Dance and the Ameri- 
can Theatre’. Among those on hand 
to guide the discussion will be Agnes 
de Mille, Doris Humphrey, John 
Martin, Herbert Graf and Paul 
Green. Frederic Cohen, for many 
years musical director of the Jooss 
Ballet and now head of Black Moun- 
tain’s music faculty, directs the 
entire summer’s project. 
& 
FOR a late spring season, the City 
Center Opera adds Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana, Pagliacci and La Bohéme (with 
sets by the Center’s newly appointed 
scenic designer, H. A. Condell) to 
the quartette of operas successfully 
performed earlier in the year. While 
its repertory expands, Lakmé and 
Madama Butterfly are taken off the 
boards in France by the Gestapo. A 
Marseilles audience welcomed too 
eagerly the appearance of British 
officers in the Delibes work. The ban 
on Puccini’s opera was not explained 
but Musical America guesses that 
‘Un bel di’ may have had something 
to do with it: ‘One fine day we’ll no- 
tice A thread of smoke arising on the 
sea . . . And then the ship appear- 
ing . . . Do you see? He is coming!’ 
o 

PAUL ROBESON, star of Ofhe/lo, 
also starred at the annual May cere- 
monial of the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters, where he was pre- 
sented with the Academy’s Medal 
for Good Diction on the Stage. 
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Search for a Play 
The Sum of the Season 
ROSAMOND GILDER 


1TH the formidable news from overseas hammering on minds and 

hearts, with the importance of home issues rising in a steady 
crescendo, Broadway continues on its merry, money-making way. The 
lights are on again; not the bright carefree lights of pre-war days or the 
Utopian floods of gorgeous color promised for ‘afterward’, but enough 
brightness to show the highway and its byways crowded to holiday 
capacity with boys and girls in uniform and out, with oldsters and 
youngsters on amusement bent, with soldiers and sailors from all over 
the world snatching a breath of gaiety between grim duties. 

In all the allied capitals there is feverish excitement. Moscow’s 
theatres are going full tilt. In London, in spite of bombs, the theatres 
flourish. New York has had its most lavish production season in many 
years: 75 new plays, 14 held over, a number of short-run revivals such 
as the City Center series, the Shuberts’ Gilbert and Sullivan season, 
the ‘reentry’ of Porgy and Bess. Eighteen new hits added to such 
hardy perennials as Life with Father, Arsenic and Old Lace, Angel 
Street, The Doughgirls, Kiss and Tell, 3 Is a Family, Oklahoma!, Tomor- 
row the World have meant lively business at the box-offices and much 
excitement along the Rialto. Added to these signs of success have been 
the dazzling figures bandied about in relation to movie deals. One 
million dollars for Army Emergency Relief as down payment on 
Winged Victory; $350,000 for so ephemeral a farce as Over 27; a flat 
$3,000,000 asked for the present and future rights (including theatre, 
movie, radio, etc.) of The Voice of the Turtle. All this has the flavor of 
marijuana about it; a heady dream that has induced a spate of new 
producers to launch themselves into a game that still remains as tricky 
and uncertain as horse-racing. The incidence of failure, in spite of all 
the clamor and shouting, remains as usual around seventy-five per- 
cent. The theory that ‘anything goes’ is true only to the extent that 
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LILLIAN HELLMAN’S The Searching Wind deals with a group of Ameri- 
cans who failed to read the portents of doom in pre-war Europe. Here the 
ex-Ambassador and his wife (Dennis King and Cornelia Otis Skinner) 
face their wounded son (Montgomery Clift) in a moment of retribution. 
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MRS. JANUARY AND MR. EX 


Billie Burke and Frank Craven played the two mature romantics of Zoe 


\kins’ comedy, which recently ran its amiable course on the Broadway 
boards. In the scene above, Mrs. January and Mr. Fx who is actually 
Martin Luther C ooper, Republican ex-President are initiating each other 
into the mysteries of vitamin pills. Despite the evidence of Mrs. January’s 
elegant garb, the setting is a forty-dollar-a-month rented cottage where the 
communist millionairess has retired to prepare for the Revolution and to 
belie, if she can, the fact that she is more accustomed to gracing the salons of 
Europe than the cottage living-rooms of New England. Wearing with style 
the old-world elegance of a wardrobe provided by Adrian of Holly wood, Miss 
Burke made the paradox appealing if not entirely credible. Elliott Nugent 
and Arthur Sircom directed the play under Richard Myers’ producing aegis. 























A HIGHLAND FLING 


The season being what it is, the ghost walks on Broadway in more senses 
than one. Margaret Curtis, aided and abetted by George Abbott as producer 
and director, has brought a very dashing ghost to town in the none-too- 
ectoplasmic Laird of Cairn McGorum, the gentleman in full Scottish regalia 
shown above. The Laird cannot bear to leave this earthly sphere w here he 
finds the damsels, particularly the pretty village ‘daftie’, more lovely and 
more responsive than the angels among whom his wife resides. Ralph Fk ‘orbes 
plays the Laird, and Margaret Curtis is her own leading lady as the ‘daftie’ 


who is not daft at all but has kept her childhood contact with the world of 


imagination. Here at the Rose and Thistle (designed by John Root) the 
daftie is interpreting to the owner of the pub, played by John Robb, the 
orders of the invisible Laird, while Gloria Hallward as the barmaid listens. 
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KDMUND GWENN in the title role of W. Somerset Maugham’s Sheppey. 














THE SUM OF THE SEASON 


comedies and farces which once would have been doomed to sudden 
death will pull along for months or even years. But there always seems 
to be at hand a supply of plays which can only be described in Alice’s 
words as ‘worser and worser’ and which come to the fore in times like 
these to swell the annual quota of flops. 

In its third war season, Broadway playwrights have been least in- 
terested in war. 1941-2 had ten, 1942-3 twelve war plays. This year 
only six touched seriously on the subject. The latest of these is Lillian 
Hellman’s The Searching Wind, produced by Herman Shumlin. With 
one of the outstanding war plays, Watch on the Rhine, already to her 
credit, Miss Hellman’s new pronouncement on the preliminaries of the 
present conflict aroused the keenest hopes. The Searching Wind did 
not fulfil them. Miss Hellman, whose fault has never been discursive- 
ness or lack of clarity, allows her play to wander away from its main 
theme, which is the blindness of men of good will who could not foresee 
the sinister outcome of what was happening in Europe from 1922 on, 
to lose itself in an inept love story about two women and a man. The 
play opens with the tragic consequences of the appeasement or laissez- 
faire technique visibly present on the stage. The son of the house is 
back from Italy, seriously wounded in a war that has resulted from 
this line of international conduct. The boy is talking to his grandfather 
about the state of the world. Played movingly by Montgomery Clift 
as the soldier and Dudley Digges as the wise, disillusioned, cynical old 
man, the first scene launches the play on what seems a hopeful and 
absorbing course. With the arrival of the mother, the father (an ex- 
Ambassador) and the father’s former beloved, a stereotyped problem 
in human relationship takes centre stage. Even a series of flashbacks, 
first to Rome on the day of Mussolini’s famous march, then to Berlin 
at the time of the early Hitler riots, finally to Paris in the days of the 
Munich pact, though they set the stage for political discussion, do not 
hold it there. At each point ‘the other woman’ arrives, the talk turns 
to love, frustration, philandering. In the Paris scene there is an indica- 
tion that the wife is on the side of the fascists while the beloved is of 
the liberal persuasion but these elements are less emphasized than the 
purely sentimental stresses and strains of their relationship. 

Mr. Shumlin’s casting of Cornelia Otis Skinner as the wife and 
Barbara O’Neil as the lover (both ladies handsome in themselves and 
suavely gowned by Aline Bernstein) gives an element of polish to the 
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proceedings but does not add to the depth or humanity of the charac- 
ters portrayed. The best moments of the evening are incidental. One of 
them, for instance, the scene in Paris when a German emissary, a 
suave, worldly diplomat of the old regime, working now with cynical 
detachment for the new rulers, calls on the American Ambassador to 
persuade him not to interfere in the little game being played at the 
moment by Hitler, Chamberlain and Daladier. Arnold Korff does a 
deft, insinuating bit of acting and Mr. King, who plays the Ambassa- 
dor, meets him more than halfway. The play also closes on a moving 
note. Miss Hellman can put passionate conviction into words as well 
as anyone now writing when she wishes to do so. The young soldier’s 
outcry against the despoilers of his generation, his formulation of a 
fighting man’s creed of loyalty to his country and love of his fellow 
men, is written with fire and spoken with eloquence. It brings the 
curtain down on the one moment of deep emotion the play provides. 

Yet whatever its faults, Miss Hellman’s play is one of the very few 
now current that treats of important issues seriously. With last year’s 
anti-Nazi Tomorrow the World still maintaining its deserved success, 
and this year’s Decision which also used the returning soldier as a 
catalytic agent, it is one of the handful of war plays now running. 
Winged Victory, Moss Hart’s Army Air Force Show which opened in 
November, is still going strong, but will shortly have to fly to the 
Coast to turn itself into a movie before making a transcontinental 
tour ‘in person’. Except for Maxwell Anderson’s Storm Operation 
which had a brief career in midwinter, Winged Victory is the only 
purely military play we have had this year — and since it is made for 
the Army Air Forces, produced and acted by them, it is in a class by 
itself. This year’s most fully realized war comment in theatre terms is 
Facobowsky and the Colonel, the Behrman-Werfel serio-fantastic 
comedy of a world in chaos. The play, which is at once witty and 
searching, owes much of its fascination to the first-rate performances 
of Oscar Karlweis and Louis Calhern in the leading roles. 

These two supply some of the pleasantest acting moments the 
season has offered, though there have been a number of rounded per- 
formances by such trusted — and trustworthy — actors as Dudley 
Digges, who in Listen, Professor!, as in The Searching Wind, gave as 
always a knowing, richly detailed characterization, or Katharine 
Cornell who in Lovers and Friends brought ease and graciousness to an 
undistinguished play. Among other acting moments to be remembered 
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are Elisabeth Bergner’s scintillating and resourceful delineation of one 
of The Two Mrs. Carrolls, Elsie Ferguson’s welcome reappearance in 
Rose Franken’s Outrageous Fortune and, particularly, Paul Robeson’s 
dignified and deeply touching Othello. 

It would be hard to say whether the actors, the play or the director 
come in for first honors in the season’s outstanding comedy hit, John 
van Druten’s The Voice of the Turtle. Since Mr. van Druten both wrote 
and directed his play, the credit should perhaps be his, except that 
Margaret Sullavan and Elliott Nugent have so happily and expertly 
impersonated his turtle-doves that they seem to have made the play 
their own. At any rate, it is a shining example of what superior crafts- 
manship in all the arts of the theatre, writing, acting, direction and 
mise-en-scene, working harmoniously together can do to create charm 
and loveliness out of the lightest of materials. The Votce of the Turtle 
stands as a sort of bright, clear light amidst the garishness and vulgar- 
ity of most of this season’s comedies. Its reward is a constant sell-out 
at the box-office and the promise of an equally successful run next 
year, after a summer’s respite for the hard-working, threesome cast. 

The latest addition to the comedy group, a bit of nonsense entirely 
dependent on its principals to pull it through, is Zoe Akins’ Mrs. 
January and Mr. Ex. Produced by Richard Myers and directed by 
Elliott Nugent and Arthur Sircom, this bit of froth is concerned with 
a flutter-brained, much be-married millionairess who tries to prepare 
for R day by indulging in left-wing theories and living in a small New 
England cottage. Here she meets, and of course marries, a Republican 
ex-President, a sequence of events only amusing in so far as they 
provide Billie Burke and Frank Craven with opportunities to display 
their peculiar and characteristic styles: Miss Burke all flutter and 
ruffles and quick, deft touches — the pause and the scurry and the 
breathless, disarming appeal which are so markedly hers — and Mr. 
Craven dry and restrained and equally expert with his slow rhythms, 
his understatement, his capacity for the implicit rather than the 
explicit. At one point he walks across the stage, picks up his hat, looks 
into it, turns to go while he says one short speech which not only caps 
the scene he has been playing with Miss Burke but carries a weight of 
good-natured satiric comment on a certain New England ex-President 
of recent memory. It takes an actor as skilful as Mr. Craven to do all 
this with four words: ‘But I did decide!’ 

The spring, as is its wont, brought out a crop of comedies, some to 
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take their place with this year’s hits, others to die quick deaths as did 
Claiborne Foster’s Pretty Little Parlor with Stella Adler, or The House 
in Paris, a dramatization of Elizabeth Bowen’s sinister novel with 
Ludmilla Pitoéff in the lead. Both of these plays had as their central 
character a fiendishly selfish and predatory woman and both were 
played to the hilt, and a good deal over, by their stars. Mme. Pitoéft’s 
reputation, dating back to pre-war Paris days and /’avant-garde, kept 
the observer’s attention riveted through two acts of strange, tortuous 
posings until the last act, where, as a very old woman, the actress 
showed gleams of that peculiar power that must have been hers to win 
such high praise from connoisseurs abroad and in England. The play 
was lumbering and inept, as was Pretty Little Parlor, both of which, 
incidentally, were admirably set by Stewart Chaney. His two parlors, 
one in Paris, the other in a middle-western family hotel in the early 
1900’s, were brilliant summaries of the playwright’s intention and cre- 
ated in each case the mood and atmosphere appropriate to the occasion. 
Mme. Pitoéff’s odd costumes must have been entirely her own but 
Miss Adler’s, designed by Paul DuPont, were a pageant in themselves 
and more entertaining than most of the play. 

A third entrant in the race for the all-time low in bitchery, in what 
might be called The Little Foxes handicap, was the wife and mother of 
Horton Foote’s Only the Heart. Produced by the American Actors 
Theatre at the Provincetown some two years ago, it has been brought 
to Broadway by the same group with Mary Hunter again directing 
but with June Walker in the lead. This curious choice of a star must 
have been an endeavor to ‘cast against type’, a practice sometimes 
indulged in by directors who are seeking to soften the outlines of a too 
sharply drawn role. At any rate, Miss Walker as a small town maitresse 
femme and household bully was signally unconvincing. Such other 
changes as had occurred in the script since its Provincetown Playhouse 
showing, also mostly in the line of softening and modification, had 
weakened the impact of a play that needed amplification and deepen- 
ing rather than prettifying. Horton Foote has marked talents, a 
theatre imagination, an understanding of young people, a capacity to 
touch the heart. One or two of the scenes, especially those between the 
young couple, are accurately and delicately written and sensitively 
acted by Eleanor Anton and Will Hare. Mr. Horton needs more ex- 
perience, a wider range, a greater variety and flexibility — all of which 
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life, if not the theatre, is apt to hand out to young men in these days of 
universal turmoil. 

After so many exhibitions of the deadliness — not to say meanness, 
perfidy and selfishness — in the females of the species, it was a relief 
to find a kind, capable and amiable wife and mother as the central 
figure of Chicken Every Sunday, J. J. and P. G. Epstein’s dramatiza- 
tion of Rosemary Taylor’s book. The play, set by Howard Bay in yet 
another pre-last-war parlor of fabulous bad taste and over-ornateness, 
was over-ornamented in its human elements as well. The Epsteins and 
the director, Lester Vail, could not allow an engaging if eccentric 
family to untangle its affairs in peace but insisted on crowding the 
scenes with quaint characters, in rushing the principals up and down a 
long flight of stairs, in embroidering the whole affair with gags and 
gadgets. Through it all, however, Mary Philips as the wife and keeper 
of the boarding house and Rhys Williams as the husband maintained 
a warm and amiable atmosphere of kindliness and good humor and 
managed somehow to bring a touch of basic humanity into a chaotic 
plot. Ann Thomas made a brief but, as always, sharply defined appear- 
ance as a perennial divorcee and then unfortunately faded from the 
proceedings, which were frankly confusing. Confusing is not quite the 
word for another spring entrant, Public Relations, by Dale Eunson, 
except that one wonders why Philip Merivale should appear at all in 
so dull a fable of Hollywood ex-stars and their wives and husbands, 
new and old. Ann Andrews, as both ex-star and ex-wife, is a late en- 
trant in The Little Foxes sweepstake, but the comedy as a whole is even 
less diverting than the three other studies in feminine turpitude. 


Plays have a way of running in kinds, and this spring’s clutch of 
horrid women has been matched by a curious explosion of ghosties 
into the drama. No less than three new plays hinge around death and 
survival thereafter, Somerset Maugham’s Sheppey being concerned 
with the first, “— But Not Goodbye’ and A Highland Fling with the 
second. The Maugham play, produced here by Jacques Chambrun, is 
new to New York though it has been played successfully in England. 
Sir Cedric Hardwicke as director brings it to town with Edmund 
Gwenn in the title role and an excellent, largely English cast in sup- 
port: Barbara Everest as Sheppey’s wife, Doris Patston as the tart he 
befriends, Anthony Kemble-Cooper as his prospective and most 
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objectionable son-in-law, Gerald Savory as his boss. The play is called 
‘a portrait’ in the program, and as such it presents two pleasant acts 
of good talk, one in the barber shop where Sheppey plies his trade, one 
in his home where he attempts to explain to his horrified family that 
he intends to use the fortune he has won in the sweepstakes to carry 
out Christ’s admonition of giving all to the poor and following Him. 
The argument, in sardonic proof that anyone who interprets Christ’s 
words literally today will be considered insane and threatened with 
confinement, has its moments of dry wit, just as the portrait of Shep- 
pey, admirably interpreted by Edmund Gwenn, is rich in subtle and 
understanding strokes. But when Death in the guise of a tall, hand- 
some and extraordinarily uninteresting young woman appears on the 
scene, the dialogue as well as the action drops into low speed. 

The ghosts in ‘“— But Not Goodbye’ are a livelier lot. George Sea- 
ton’s excursion into the after-life, directed and designed by Richard 
Whorf and produced by John Golden (in association with Harry Joe 
Brown), has at least the merit of a certain merry and absurd reassur- 
ance. The people in this family are, for once, decent folk, truly grieved 
at the sudden death of the father whose demise leaves them in a serious 
financial jam. The father’s ghost is joined by that of the grandfather, 
actually a young Scotch shipbuilder in the prime of life, full of jaunty 
good-will toward his son, now old enough to be his father, and wise in 
the techniques of ghostly life. For one thing, it is considered advisable 
not to hover around the living; but that is just what father does for 
three acts, being determined, if he can, to make good the damage he 
has done to the family fortunes. The two ghosts are very cheerfully 
and racily handled by Harry Carey and J. Pat O’Malley while Eliza- 
beth Patterson copes as well as she can with a rather too saccharine 
and sacrificial mother. Angels as well as ghosts ornament Margaret 
Curtis’ 4 Highland Fling which pranced into town as one of the later 
offerings of the daft season. 


For sheer theatric glamour in a winter not noticeable either for its 
playwriting or its acting honors, the playgoer has had to turn to the 
theatre of music and dance. At the head of the list stands the Theatre 
Guild’s Oklahoma! which is still the most satisfying joint effort of 
American talents. Carmen Fones in its Americanized version, with 
text and music arrangements by Oscar Hammerstein II and Russell 
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Bennett, with its Negro cast, its fresh young voices, its imaginative 
settings, provides as refreshing an evening in the theatre as could be 
desired. One Touch of Venus, with Mary Martin a piquant goddess- 
come-to-life, with Sono Osato dancing Agnes de Mille’s patterns, with 
Kurt Weill’s music, and again with Howard Bay’s sets, comes a close 
third in the upper brackets of pleasure. Porgy and Bess has been in and 
out of town twice. There have been brilliant revivals of The Merry 
Widow, The Connecticut Yankee, Rosalinda and, for the visiting fire- 
man trade, gorgeous shows such as The Ziegfeld Follies, Early to Bed, 
Fackpot, Mexican Hayride (made memorable by Bobby Clark’s antics) 
and most recently Follow the Girls with the shapely Gertrude Niesen 
and Allah Be Praised with everything left over, for better or worse, 
from the others. 

It is perhaps a sign of the times that the real honors of the year 
must go not to the work of any one man (except possibly for The Voice 
of the Turtle which is as nearly a one-man job as a theatre-piece bril- 
liantly acted by two stars can be) but to whole groups of artists work- 
ing together. The Theatre Guild, in itself double-headed with Theresa 
Helburn and Lawrence Langner sharing honors and responsibilities, 
has three such undertakings to its credit: Oklahoma!, Facobowsky and 
the Colonel, Othello (for Shakespeare and Miss Webster must share its 
success with Robeson and José Ferrer). Winged Victory is another bril- 
liant union of playwright, actors and producing organization, in this 
case nothing less than the USAAF itself. The latest addition to the 
season’s glamour-group, Helen Goes to Troy, is another striking ex- 
ample of joint effort, with credits to Reinhardt and Offenbach, to 
Erich Wolfgang Korngold as musical director, Herbert Graf, director, 
Robert Edmond Jones as designer, Ladislas Czettel as costume de- 
signer and a cast headed by Jarmila Novotna and Ernest Truex. In 
the theatre of Broadway as in the theatre of war, this seems, indeed, to 
be the day of combined operations. 
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HIS is a free country where any one is allowed to play Hamlet if 
Se can find a stage and a producer, while the rest of us dream of 
playing it ourselves (and remain free to dream). Certainly we do not 
regard the part as the crown of a career, like the Hamlet of a Moissi, a 
Barrymore or a Ruggieri. We think of it rather as the foundation. 
Hamlet is what it should be in Shakespeare’s land — the lively sport 
of Tom, Dick or Harry. 

This spares the younger spectator many embarrassments and the 
older actor many failures. John Gielgud played his Hamlet, which he 
has scarcely bettered, when he was still the darling of the stenographer 
girls in the Old Vic gallery in the Waterloo Road. When they were 
pressing round for his autograph under a street-lamp, no one in the 
West End had heard of him. Some of our actors, like Laurence Olivier, 
Maurice Evans, Donald Wolfit, Baliol Holloway and the late Ion 
Swinley, came to the part with a few years’ more maturity of experi- 
ence. To them should be added Ernest Milton, Esme Percy, John 
Laurie, Russell Thorndike. But the greater number have been very 
young men like Colin Keith-Johnston, Robert Speaight, Robert 
Harris and Alec Guinness, who in their time were given a chance in 
Old Vic or modern-dress productions of the play. Basil Sydney, the 
present Claudius, played his Hamlet in modern dress in New York. 
Altogether the part summons a brave array of the talented twenties, 
thirties and rarely forties of the English stage. How much more satis- 
fying than the fifties and sixties of the Continental, and sometimes 
the American, leading player! 

Why then should not the dancer Robert Helpmann make his leap 
into the classic field, sponsored by the Old Vic for whose sister com- 
pany, the Wells, he has already danced a ballet on the Hamlet theme? 
Why not indeed — for this Australian-born artist is an actor of some 
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ROBERT HELPMANN AND PAMELA BROWN IN HAMLET 


London’s newest Hamlet, Robert Helpmann, and a ‘superb’ Ophelia, Pam- 
ela Brown, in Tyrone Guthrie’s and Michael Benthall’s current production. 
To leap, as Robert Helpmann has done, from the role of leading male dancer 
of the Sadler’s Wells Ballet Company, and one of its choreographers as well, 
to the most desired of Shakespearean roles is not as unexpected and temerar 
ious a jump as one might think. Last year, Robert Helpmann transposed the 
Hamlet story into ballet (see THEATRE ARTS, May 1943), much as his coun 
tryman, Antony Tudor, has translated Romeo and Fuliet for America’s Ballet 
hedtes. Other Helpmann ballets have been Comus and The Birds, both ven- 
tures derived from the extra-ballet stage. His dance career has sarhindind lead- 
ing roles in the classic ballets and in the contemporary works of Frederick 


Ashton and of Ninette de Valois, director of the Sadler’s Wells Company. 


Ed: 


ward Mandinian 








John Vickers 





DESERT HIGHWAY 


Written expressly for Great Britain’s armed forces by J. B. Priestley and 
sponsored by the ABCA, Desert Highway states in soldier terms and for sol- 
diers the meaning of today’ s war which the dramatist, less adroitly, put for 
civilians in They Came to a City last season. A group of tankmen, marooned 
in the desert and constantly menaced from above, discuss, argue and specu- 
late about the mess they and the world are in. Drawn together by danger, 
they are nevertheless pulled apart by prejudice, confusion and disillusion. In 
the second ac t, the six men are transported two thousand years back in his- 
tory but at the same desert crossway where marauding powers once before 
trampled the common men of all tribes and races beneath their feet. So the 
little group of citizen defenders learns, through the glowing words of the 
Jewish sergeant, the bond of brotherhood that unites them and gives pur- 
pose to the fight. Desert Highway has been widely performed for the troops 
of the allies in Great Britain and may in time be seen here. 
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experience, with a clear voice and a sense of timing and many qualities 
of stage presence that will serve him better than his sense of move- 
ment. We can be sure he knows that Hamlet is no stripling — the 
skull of Yorick, whom he knew well, having lain long enough buried 
to make the Prince a man of thirty-three at least and his mother 
Gertrude a woman turned fifty. Whatever we expect of him, it will not 
be the Fauntleroy Hamlet whose rather precious image is first con- 
jured up by the suggestion of a male dancer in the part. Nor is he 
likely, despite the contour of his features, to be called the best Hamlet 
since Sarah Bernhardt. No; being in himself an artist of some conse- 
quence and authority, he will be taken seriously on his own merits. 

If anything, his attack on the part shows too clear an awareness of 
all these things. He speaks the great soliloquies well enough to satisfy 
the critics (and they are many) who desire their Shakespeare to be 
spoken and to speak for himself. When he moves restlessly and too 
much, as in the players’ scene, it is not with a dancer’s movement but 
with an actor’s calculation. Thus, he says, I conceive the neurosis of 
the princely mind. But when he rants, it is also because he feels him- 
self to be light-weight in character and seeks the ballast even of heavy 
and ‘ham’ effect. The sum total of the conception is not significant 
enough. The closet scene remains the climax of the drama, but it is the 
crest of a flattening curve. Neither with his mother, nor with Laertes, 
nor even with Horatio, has this Hamlet the bond of superhuman with 
human. 

Yet the direction of the play is arresting, and never more so than 
in showing, as with the march of Fortinbras, Hamlet’s contemplation 
(‘Witness this army’) of the restless activity of his world. This scene 
is always the director’s test, and Tyrone Guthrie and Michael Benthall 
succeed by it. The Claudius is good and the Ophelia (Pamela Brown) 
superb. Everything that concerns the players is well done. In this 
fifth war year, the Old Vic, which presents the Hamlet, seems to be the 
only organization able to maintain standards of Shakespearean cast- 
ing. For to see Donald Wolfit in Richard the Third within the same 
month is to be reminded that a fine individual actor requires at least 
six strong men to sustain his own dignity in such a masterpiece. The 
sound and fury of elderly character-men just will not serve; they 
tempt the leading man himself to forget that Richard had a conscience 
and was a kingly figure, notwithstanding the malice that we know is 
in the part. And when Wolfit plays Othello, it is reasonable to ask 
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who is his Iago as well as his Desdemona. Best perhaps is to make a 
vow of abstinence from one-man Shakespeare from this time forth. 

In The Druid’s Rest by Emlyn Williams, there is a lively dramatic 
idea, which perhaps could only be worked out in a Celtic setting and 
realized by a Welsh cast. The imagination of a youth, always moving 
faster than fact, brings about such an acceleration of gear in the minds 
of a small household in an inn-parlor that the wildest nonsense appears 
to be fact. Circumstantial evidence builds up into a melodrama and 
resolves into a comedy, perhaps commonplace in the ease with which 
it makes its audience laugh but otherwise well balanced and conceived. 
This is not a Playboy as it might have been on another imaginative 
plane, but it gains authenticity from the figure of the youth (Brynmor 
Thomas) who breathes life as surely as the figure of a tramp breathes 
the property-room. And the starless company with their young, in- 
spired amateur make a good team. 

The Cradle Song may very well be revived because of John Giel- 
gud’s liking for it, which he displays in every detail of a sensitive 
direction. This play without a plot and with a cast of women (for the 
old doctor and the young bridegroom hardly count) bears its years 
serenely — and not because Dominican nuns of 1944 are what they 
were in 1895 or soon afterwards when it was written. Being a period 
piece out of time, it will revive again and again for the other reason 
— that a single thread of thought and feeling, the only action, is 
pursued sincerely to a moving end. I should agree with some critics 
that the play is too well or rather too much acted; but not with others 
who have charged the nuns with being too well laundered. There is 
nothing so spotless, it can be believed, as a convent on either of the 
two visiting days or special occasions which form the two acts. 

A fortnight after seeing Reginald Beckwith’s 4 Soldier for Christ- 
mas, I can only recall that the audience purred with complacent satis- 
faction from start to finish. There are plays like that, and audiences, 
and especially theatres. Wyndham’s is one of them; no play in the 
least disturbing has ever been known to be performed there. The 
author of this one is quite clever enough to persuade himself that he 
has ‘written down’ to his complacent customers by giving them for 
the hundredth time the week-end social story in the week-end com- 
fortable cottage that they adore. But he who would deceive others is 
likely to deceive himself. There is no such thing as ‘writing down’. 
This comedy, like all other successful works, bears the mark of ulti- 
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mate sincerity. Like the actors who have to go on acting in Wynd- 
ham’s Theatre plays year after year till one almost forgets they are in 
the profession, the author will have to go on writing ‘Soldiers for 
Christmas’ until the last old lady expires in the last suburb. And will 
the Beveridge Plan or the dissolution of the present social order make 
any difference? Not the least in the world. 

It was an unusual pleasure to hear the Femmes Savantes played by 
a French company of modest talent, whose Sunday performances take 
place in series on a West End stage. To hear the play; for a great 
part of the pleasure consists in acceptance of the formal setting and 
rigid line of players who are not acting at all, as our realists understand 
it, but allowing an author to speak for himself. London is full of such 
opportunities on Sundays now, with two or three German-Austrian 
clubs making continuous productions and Greeks, Poles and others 
following the French occasional example. Surely it might now be 
possible for an American Army unit to give us Saroyan for the first 
time in the vernacular? 


War Fronts and Film Fronts 
HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


D’ not look to Hollywood for motion picture news these days. The 
word will come back promptly that admissions are on the rise; 
holdovers in the theatres exceed the expectations of the industry’s 
prime optimists; and even the recent rise in entertainment tax, whose 
contemplation brought furrows to the brows of theatreowners, does 
not seem to have deterred a single moviegoer in his search for enter- 
tainment. This is the chief news the West Coast has to offer. The fact 
that the films themselves jog along in a comfortable rut with little to 
offer of fresh techniques or new ideas, or even old ideas restated with a 
difference, apparently disturbs no one but a few recalcitrant critics and 
still fewer industry diehards. Once in a while the horizon brightens for 
a moment when Preston Sturges or René Clair sends a comic meteor 
across the sky, when Arthur Ripley disturbs the atmosphere with his 
provocative and sometimes brilliant Voice in the Wind, when Danny 
Kaye transfers his inimitable japeries from stage to screen, or when 
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Gene Kelly, Rita Hayworth and Jerome Kern combine in Cover Girl 
to make dance and song seem exercises to be done for pleasure as well 
as profit. But the moments are few. 

This state of affairs is not entirely unlooked for and will have to be 
expected for the duration. The fact is that the war has drained off not 
only the draft-age stars of moviedom but many of Hollywood’s first 
citizens who were beyond the draft, among them several of the top 
directors. Transfer Frank Capra’s efforts to the Signal Corps, William 
Wyler’s to the Air Corps, John Ford’s to the Navy, convert Walt 
Disney’s lot almost 100% to war work, draft such outstanding 
younger talents as John Huston and Garson Kanin, and you remove 
from the commercial scene not only the pictures these men might be 
producing but their leadership as well. The learners must study at the 
feet of lesser men; the imitators have nothing left to imitate but last 
year’s product. 

The place to look for movie news, then, is not to Hollywood but to 
the war, where as fast as news is made it is being marked down for 
history by the cameras of our hundreds of photographers in uniform. 
Never before have the elusive realities of combat been recorded in this 
fashion, and perhaps not since the poetry of ancient wars have great 
events found a medium so eminently suited to convey their impact 
sharply and effectively to the people who had no part in the proceed- 
ings. It is unfortunate that this history is so recent and recorded in 
such contemporaneous terms, that those whom it should most concern 
ignore it or at best dismiss it with an apathetic glance. Pictures like 
Desert Victory and Tunisian Victory, Battle of Russia, Report from the 
Aleutians and Prelude to War find little or no response in the movie 
theatres. If others like With the Marines at Tarawa and Memphis Belle 
have come off somewhat better, it is because they were fresh from the 
front, hot news, rushed to the screen before they could reach the awk- 
ward stage of being too old for news and yet too young for history. 

For the photographers of combat, the war has been a brutal but a 
brilliant school. On worldwide battlefronts they are discovering 
through sheer necessity countless and oftentimes forgotten possibili- 
ties of their craft. In combat, facts are incapable of rearrangement to 
suit a plot, nor can actors be set arbitrarily in place for the most 
satisfactory camera angles. The war permits no retakes; and even 
covering shots are a luxury left behind in the munificent emporia of 
Hollywood. There is no screenplay written in advance to give the 
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moviemaker a cushion of words on which to rest his story; the combat 
photographer is forced by the circumstances of his profession to speak 
his piece in pictures, silently, or with what sound effects his camera 
may be equipped to catch en route. Words and music will be dubbed 
in later, and like as not the cameraman will not be near to see that they 
tell the story straight. His pictures must do that. He is compelled to 
pick in a split second the telling moment, the significant act, the 
notable succession of events that will reveal on film the purport of an 
action. He is required to master the art of catching in a single shot a 
flash of insight into an entire situation, or conversely to turn his cam- 
era’s eye on the apparently insignificant details that, added up, will 
reveal the pattern of a major event. 

As for the director, his functions, too, have shifted with the exi- 
gencies of combat filmmaking. Unable, except in the rarest cases, to 
control the action or the actors or even, frequently, the cameraman, 
he now becomes the editor extraordinary, cutting and shaping strips 
of exposed negative, tailoring commentary to pictures and both of 
these to an accurate and comprehending record of an incident, a battle 
or a war. This is the assignment that Frank Capra, William Wyler, 
John Ford, John Huston and others have tackled for the duration, and 
whenever they are being permitted by censorship and circumstances 
to do the job their own way, they are leaving a brilliant editorial im- 
print on their work. 

Only a few of these pictures made for the armed forces are being 
seen by the public. From time to time, however, a film wins general 
release under the auspices of the War Activities Committee. This 
spring one Wyler and two Capra products (as well as the Marine 
Corps’ own Tarawa film) are visible in the theatres. Wyler’s is 
Memphis Belle, made for the Eighth Air Force and showing the 
twenty-fifth bombing mission of the famous Flying Fortress. A four- 
reel picture sifted from some 16,000 feet of film shot over Europe and 
England, it has been skilfully reconstructed to appear as the record of 
a single flight to Wilhelmshaven, Germany. 

Although it is an episode made commonplace by countless news- 
paper and fictional accounts of similar expeditions, Memphis Belle has 
been able to reconstruct a sense of the immediacy of air battle that no 
amount of telling has so far done. You have only to watch the old- 
young faces of the fliers over their target, or cut back to the ground- 
crews “sweating out’ the mission on a field in England; eavesdrop on 
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the anxious conversation of the airmen caught in battle, or hear the 
anxious silence of the waiting men back home; examine the incon- 
gruously harmless look of flak as it bursts in silent smudges about the 
plane, and listen to the shattering concussion of a hit; you have only to 
experience these things and understand them to begin to be familiar 
with the face of war. One sequence in particular haunts the memory. 
Over Germany a sister fortress, graceful giant, seemingly impregrable, 
is hit, its power gone and finally abandoned by its crew. As it lumbers 
clumsily down the sky, the camera picks it out and holds it for a mo- 
ment, machine-age symbol of the eternal tragic theme: how are the 
mighty fallen! 

Memphis Belle is photographed in color, none too good by ordinary 
aesthetic standards, nor even by Hollywood’s gleaming notions of what 
color is about; but as an additional piece of documentation it does its 
job and does it well, conveying, as no black and white film could do, a 
sense of the iceblue distance of the upper air, and the persistent pat- 
terns and shadows that accompany a flight above the world. 


Under the joint imprint of Colonel Frank Capra and Lt. Colonel 
Hugh Stewart of the British Army Film Unit, the American and 
British Governments have also released this spring Tunisian Victory, 
a follow-up of Desert Victory which celebrated the British Eighth 
Army’s triumphal march from El Alamein to Tripoli. While the earlier 
film was the story of a battle and bore all the dramatic impact of a 
concentrated attack, the latter is the story of a whole campaign which 
compensates in breadth of vision for what it lacks in immediate con- 
cussion on the emotions. 

War is compounded of many more things than can be seen in its 
moments of greatest action. It has the shape of the iceberg, one-tenth 
visible and nine-tenths hidden beneath the surface. There is the 
enormous business of planning and coordinated effort, of service and 
supply: for the Tunisian landings, over 800 ships converging in the 
darkness — for every soldier ten tons of equipment — 520 kinds of 
ammunition alone. For the men themselves, war is the time between 


_ the battles as well as the big moments when the guns go off at last. 


It is the interminable waiting, the comrades picked off one by one in 
night patrols and sniping, the bugs and mud and sand. It is the longing 
memories of home seen rosily through the distance, and the lonely 
moments of holidays passed in incongruous surroundings. This, too, is 
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war. And war is the eventual anticlimax, the degrading spectacle of an 
apparently invulnerable enemy in captivity, reduced abruptly to a 
ragged mass of beaten men. Here, again, the recurrent tragic theme. 
These are the things that Tunisian Victory has to say, and says 
most eloquently when it speaks the least. For the spirit of joint action 
between Britain and America, which inspired the film as well as the 
campaign, broke down when it came to dubbing in the commentary. 
Then no less than four voices — two British and two American — 
were put to do the job that would better have been done by one or 
two. This, however, is a minor distraction in a distinguished film. 


The Negro Soldier was directed for the Army Signal Corps by Cap- 
tain Stuart Heisler under Capra’s supervision. A dignified and friendly 
tribute to our Negro combatants in this and earlier wars, the film is 
chiefly worthy of note for having been made at all. As an editing job it 
suffers from the fact that the historical raw materials are scarce and 
none too satisfactory; the record on film of the Negro’s place in Amer- 
ica is thin at best and given too much to the Uncle Tom variety. 
However, in the current material shot for the purposes of this film, the 
makers have been more fortunate. Here handsome sequences of Negro 
troops in training and in action mingle with pleasant interludes in a 
hometown church. There is the saving grace of humor in the treatment 
of a subject that is usually overburdened with solemnity. And if no 
major problems are solved or even tackled in the course of The Negro 
Soldier’s five reels, its release to the widest possible audience should in 
itself serve the cause of democratic progress. 


The pictures so far mentioned fall, along with the ‘Why We Fight’ 
series, into the general category of ‘orientation’ films, but this is only 
one of the many forms in which armed forces movies are being turned 
out each week. The largest category of all includes the training films, 
known as ‘nuts-and-boltsers’, released to servicemen to teach them 
everything from shooting to saluting. A film called Battlefield Sounds, 
for instance, illustrates the sounds that various weapons make at the 
receiving end or at the point of discharge. Each weapon has its owns 
distinctive soundtrack, and security comes with knowing how to. 
recognize it. Baptism of Fire dramatizes battlefield psychoses, to inure 
green troops to some of the emotional stress of a first engagement 
in the line of battle. 

Training films make extensive use of animated diagrams, the 
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Disney method being carried to its logical conclusion to demonstrate 
the things that happen inside the firing chamber of a gun, or within 
the cylinders of an engine, or inside a radio vacuum tube. Films from 
the front, combat pictures of our allies in action, reenactments in the 
motion picture studio, all possible resources are put to work to imple- 
ment the program. 

After four years of shaping the youth of a peacetime nation to the 
requirements of war, the Army is a firm supporter of visual education. 
Not only does it reduce sharply the expenditure of that rarest of com- 
modities, training time, but it also makes possible the indoctrination 
of many men in many places with uniform techniques and the most 
modern methods of procedure, so that troops trained far from one 
another can still be merged successfully in action. More than 1000 such 
films are now in use to train raw troops and bring experienced ones up 
to date both here and abroad. A Latin-American Division has been 
functioning for a year, translating many of these films into Spanish 
and Portuguese, and other pictures are being sent overseas with Rus- 
sian and Chinese soundtracks for the use of our fighting Allies. 

Another form of movie education that occupies the energies of the 
Army and the Navy is a program of films prepared by their Industrial 
Services Divisions and released to factories and workers’ groups the 
country over. These are designed to dramatize the close connection 
between the labors of the men and women in factories at home and the 
day-by-day activities on the warfronts of the world. Thousands of 
workers each month are seeing films such as the current Army release, 
The Case of the Tremendous Triffe, which relates the recent bombings 
of the Schweinfurt ball-bearing works to the importance of small-parts 
production on the home front. 

Finally, there is an Army program of entertainment films, called 
G. I. Movies, forty-five minute weekly releases issued to servicemen 
free of charge. These manage to be informing and subtly morale- 
building as welffas extremely popular entertainment. Besides including 
newsreels and assorted short subjects, each ‘issue’ features the Army- 
Navy Screen Magazine, starring the cartoon comic, Private Snafu, in a 
series of animated adventures that are revealing and humorous com- 
ments on the soldier’s lot. 

These are some of the ways that soldiers are being daily bombarded 
with films on Army time. And what do they do on their own time? 


That’s right. They go to the movies. 
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, Wing Victory, wittily cartoons the ardors and anxieties of the de- 
picture of a play’ S jolting progress ‘from manuscript to curtaincall’. 











SCENE SKETCH EUGENE BERMAN 


The latest addition to the Museum of Modern Art’s constantly expanding 
program is a Department of Dance and Theatre Design with George Am- 
berg serving as Curator. Here, according to the Department’s prospectus, 
there will be assembled, for the purposes of ‘collection, exhibition, educa- 
tion’, a pictorial record ‘covering a contemporary period of roughly fifty 
years, with particular emphasis on the immediate present’. The department 
makes its debut with a section of lyric theatre and ballet designs, of which 
the Berman sketch above is one, in the Museum’s ‘Art in Progress’ exhibit 
opening on May 24. This show, the Museum’s largest to date, will celebrate 
the fifteenth anniversary of the institution. For most of those years, Con- 
ger Goodyear, author of ‘Postwar Preambles’ on the following pages, was 
its progressive and accomplished president. 




















Post-War Preambles 


I. Combined Operations: The Arts 


CONGER GOODYEAR 


OR some time many of our citizens who are beyond the draft age 
Fave been devoting much of their attention to plans for peace. 
Merchants and manufacturers, prohibitionists and distillers, chambers 
of commerce and colleges are earnestly considering what they can 
contribute to the more abundant life and debating about what can be 
done about Germany and Japan. We are promised plastic automo- 
biles, automatic kitchens, week-end trips to Shangri-La, synthetic 
babies, everything our imaginations can fail to grasp except maids of 
all work. Perhaps the time has come for the Arts to consider what their 
part may be in the post-war picture. 

There is a lesson that the armed services have learned in a bloody 
school — the necessity of cooperation, the value of combined opera- 
tions. For literature, music, painting, sculpture, architecture, the 
theatre, moving pictures, the opera, this lesson is worth learning. It 
is not altogether a new subject in the curriculum of the arts. Opera 
is based on this cooperation. To some, the result of its polygamy of 
drama with song and dance is a sterile hybrid. Not so to its addicts. 
And even to the most unreconstructed rebel, opera when presented 
with good acting and a background of good design is a thrilling experi- 
ence. Wagner had the idea. With him, opera first graduated into a 
great fellowship that brought symphonic, introspective music into 
harmony with drama. 

Sculpture has long been the handmaiden of architecture or vice 
versa as became the occasion or the point of view. And though the 
modern architect rejects the more intimate relations of the two arts 
in Greece and Rome, which his plane surfaces and expanses of glass 
do not permit, he still plans a place for sculpture in proximity as a 
relief for the simplicity of utilitarian design. 

No other art can contribute more than architecture to life in the 
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future; none other can find a wider field in combined operations. Un- 
questionably, the great volume of post-war construction that all na- 
tions will need will be largely influenced by the so-called international 
school of architecture. Whoever has lived in a house or worked in an 
office or factory that is the product of modern design has found a new 
spaciousness, health and peace in work and living that will bar the 
way to the sepulchral gloom and stuffiness of days gone by. There are 
cleanliness and beauty of line in the new type of buildings that were 
hidden in the old suffocation of ornamentation. Contrast any theatre 
of the era of opulence with Radio City Music Hall. The buildings of 
the future will profoundly affect not only our way of living but the 
morale and philosophy of mankind. To find his fullest expression, the 
architect must have cooperation. His walls and halls need sculpture 
and painting, and he can contribute materially to the advancement of 
the other arts. 

He can play a considerable part in a renaissance of the theatre. 
Certainly the theatre could do with a renaissance. In the amusement 
field it holds today a distinctly secondary place. This is due in part to 
the scarcity of good new plays. Turkeys are born nearly nightly on 
Broadway, and there has not been a great play since Ibsen and Chek- 
hov and the heydays of Shaw and O’Neill. Musical comedies and re- 
vivals have scored the real successes, with such inferior fare as Tobacco 
Road and Abie’s Irish Rose to share their triumphal march. We may 
hope that the experiences our young men and women are going 
through today may produce great playwrights and so great plays. But 
that is only a hope. 

The stage’s second difficulty is that its influence today is generally 
confined to our larger cities and higher income citizens. To reach the 
masses, it needs a lower scale of prices and a path to the hinterland. 
A few intrepid troopers — Miss Cornell, Miss Hayes, Lunt and Fon- 
tanne, and others — have shown that the theatre has a drawing power 
beyond metropolitan limits if delivery is made to the smaller com- 
munities. As matters now stand, the heterogeneous, ramshackle 
theatres, movie houses, town halls and high-school auditoriums of 
these places present almost insuperable obstacles on the road. 

Here the architect can step in. The goal would not involve astral 
financing. A hundred new theatres would change the face of the 
whole theatrical world. Each should be a part of a community centre 
to include also a library and art gallery, with other features the par- 
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ticular community may require. In such a project would be found a 
fellowship of all the arts. The stages of the theatres should be of stand- 
ard design and dimensions to facilitate the handling of scenery and 
the staging of plays and opera, whether light or heavy. With the 
proper attention to acoustics the same auditorium will be suitable for 
concerts and recitals. These centres would attract the country-side for 
miles around and would contribute so much to the more abundant life 
our politicians are talking of that federal aid for their construction 
would surely be forthcoming. 

For a theatrical renaissance, such a development is essential. How 
else can the theatre compete with the ever-increasing influence of 
moving pictures and radio, with television just around the corner? 
Equity’s minimum and even the higher monetary levels of stage star- 
dom can have little attraction for the newcomer who is provident as 
well as ambitious to exploit his talents. The road must be revived, and 
in this revival there is no menace to the other means of amusement. 

Moving pictures have come a long ways since the days of Mack 
Sennett and The Great Train Robbery. Every feature of motion picture 
production has steadily improved in technique, equipment, acting, 
direction and the adaptation of the literature of the past and present 
to the industry’s medium. There is still crudity, to be sure. Our hero’s 
face must be clean and our heroine’s hair freshly created. Still, the 
day will come when Gary Cooper will show the rudiments of a beard 
and Ingrid Bergman will not reek of a recent beauty parlor when they 
roam the Spanish revolution. The cinema is moving past its era of 
‘bigger’ andis successfully placingitsmoney on ‘better’. Bathos remains, 
and love is an unnecessary and nauseous seasoning of many an other- 
wise authentic production. But already we see each year enough great 
moving pictures to make the critics’ annual award a real sporting 
event, which can scarcely be said of the theatre’s annual. 

The moving picture has a new and most important field before it, 
to which it is admirably suited. If the peoples of the world are to be 
brought into lasting peaceful relations, it will, I think, be largely 
through the screen. If the German people are ever to be educated out 
of their Nietzschean philosophy, it can most effectively be done 
through the movies. There can be no peace on earth with sixty million 
sullen and resentful men and women nurtured in revenge, faith in 
their ulitmate invincibility and belief in their God-given mission to 
rule the world. Some would have us believe that the mature German 
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cannot be changed from the Nazi ideology. Undoubtedly this is true 
of many, especially in Prussia and among the Junkers. But the success 
of Hitler rested on more than these. He brought to the masses of the 
Reich the self-respect they had lost. Through him they saw the only 
road of promise to a better future. If we deny hope to post-war Ger- 
many, we will be breeding another war, and if we leave education in 
Nazi hands, we will hasten that war’s beginning. 

For the education of German youth in the way they should be 
lead, what better implement could we have than the moving picture? 
To be effective, its presentation must, above all, be truthful. The Ger- 
mans of the Wehrmacht have been weaned from truth. But so have 
Americans and British. Schoolboys are brought up on false history. 
We, too, are taught that all our battles have been victories, all our 
leaders supermen. We need truth also. And with the truth about our- 
selves and other people, as truth can be shown to us all on the screen, 
lies the great hope of a lasting peace. To know all is as truly to forgive 
all among nations as it is among individuals. Until we cease to be 
aliens each to the other, we will remain at heart enemies. We resent 
the strange and unknown. Not understanding, we wrap ourselves in 
our own rectitude and hold all outside to be darkness. What has been 
said of Germany may be said also of Japan. Despite atrocities, the 
problem is much the same. 

A world without wars is probably impossible without the eradica- 
tion of fear, hatred, envy and a host of other human frailties. But 
wars can be made fewer and confined within limits of time and space 
with proper planning and continuing determination. In the past after 
our wars, we have been impatient of anything save the status quo 
ante. We have hastened to forget and have drunk wildly of a fatuous 
belief that we need not bother about others or, indeed, about ourselves 
except in our begetting of profit and progeny. This time, must it be 
the same again? 

Can the arts provide a rallying point for a better world order? Our 
writers, musicians, actors, painters and singers are the idols of the 
public. Idols proverbially maintain a fixed stand. But here is an op- 
portunity for a combined operation on a car of Juggernaut to carry 
these idols on to crush indifference and open the eyes and ears of men 
to the dangers and the promise that lie ahead. 
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Round Actors and a Play 
NEDDA HARRIGAN 


E HAD played three shows that Christmas Day at the large base 

where we were staying. After the performances and a small 
Christmas gathering at the Commanding Officer’s, we went to bed 
pretty tired, but we were ready early the next morning to be off on our 
journey. It was an important moment in our travels, which were in 
themselves a succession of adventures, for we were the first company 
of ‘round’ actors giving a straight play to go outside the continental 
limits of the USA. Single stars and groups of entertainers have been 
performing for the boys overseas since the war began, but such acting 
companies as USO-Camp Shows have sent out — and they are, by 
comparison with the vaudeville units, few in number — had been, up 
to this trip of ours, confined to the United States itself. Now we were 
in a far, cold quarter of the globe and about to try our play in an out- 
post right up at the end of nowhere. 

After a strenuous two-hour trip, we arrived at the camp, lunched 
with the men and started to set up our show. Our director, Hugh Ren- 
nie, asked where we were to play. The officer in charge told him they 
didn’t have a stage but they had a mess hall down by the ‘gun em- 
placements’. Hughie said, ‘That’s fine; let’s see it!’ Well, we gave our 
performance that day after Christmas with two torn sheets held up by 
safety pins for our curtain, a stove for a ‘backdrop’, two kitchen 
chairs for a luxurious couch, the end of a barrel for a table and the sun 
streaming in for our spotlight. Our audience consisted of a couple hun- 
dred men sitting around on the floor in their work clothes. I don’t 
think our show ever went so well. 

At the end of the play when we were taking what would ordinarily 
be called ‘curtain calls’ but at this particular place were ‘two sheet 
calls’, the Chaplain, who had accompanied us, stood up in the middle 
of the audience and said, ‘These people have come a long way. They, 
too, are away from home for Christmas. Yesterday, there was an alert. 
We couldn’t have our Christmas service and I would like very much 
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to have it now if these kind people will join us. Does anyone play the 
piano?’ Jane called out, ‘Nedda does.’ And he asked me if I could play 
carols. In my fringe and spangles and long eyelashes, I played the 
favorite carol that each man called for from the book the Chaplain 
had given me. When we exhausted the singing, the Chaplain read a 
psalm, spoke a sermon, and each man and each member of our little 
company audibly recited the Lord’s Prayer. There was a silence. 
Feeling their mood and not quite knowing how to break it, I reverted 
to my childhood and started playing ‘Jingle Bells’. That led a tenor 
from Brooklyn to call for “My Wild Irish Rose’, and we played the 
piano and harmonized for at least two more hours. That was Christ- 
mas in the North Atlantic. None of us will ever forget it. 

This was but one of the many times when our job as actors was as 
important offstage as on. What we could do was not limited to the 
hours of performance, as all overseas entertainers from Bob Hope and 
Ray Bolger on have emphasized. The responsible professional actor 
is well equipped to meet this demand. His vehicle, the straight play, is 
still the best way of telling a good tale in lively fashion, and at the 
same time his presence ‘in person’ provides the human contact so 
much needed in the lonelier outposts of this war. 

There was some hesitation among the powers that be about send- 
ing out an acting company. It was felt that plays would require scen- 
ery, costumes, props; that they took too long; that the average soldier, 
unused to the theatre, would be bored and inattentive. The vaudeville 
unit with its magician, accordionist, comedian, dancers seemed an 
easier set-up to handle and more adapted to GI taste. Finally, how- 
ever, it was decided to make the test. Our company of six, giving a 
shortened version of a popular comedy without benefit of song-and- 
dance and with the irreducible minimum of equipment, was sent on its 
way, a sort of large-size guinea-pig, to test out the validity of legiti- 
mate theatre as soldier entertainment. 

We had at first hoped to take a repertory of several plays with us 
but in the end settled for one only. We were allowed fifty-five pounds 
of baggage for each person — this to include each actor’s own cos- 
tumes as well as his personal requirements. The War Department (we 
went out as a Camp Shows company under the aegis of the Special 
Service Division) was most generous in offering us twenty-five extra 
pounds for properties, but we are proud to say that we didn’t use that 
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extra allotment. Our ‘props’ consisted of one telephone, one outside 
doorbell and one Klaxon automobile horn donated by Columbia 
Broadcasting. These, whatever we found in the camps and outposts, 
and our costumes and makeup constituted our entire ‘production’. 

Our first theatre was a motion picture house at the camp where we 
finally landed after some five days of journeying. It had a large stage, 
velvet curtains, which we used as backdrops, and excellent acoustics. 
The lighting was splendid and everything was done to make us feel at 
ease. But at ease we were not, before the play started. I am afraid we 
all had ‘butterflies in our stomachs’. You see, we had cut our play, 
Personal Appearance, from two hours and a quarter to an hour and a 
quarter and to a cast of six people. This meant five people were cut out 
of the original cast of eleven, all of which involved some rather drastic 
changes in the script, which Lawrence Riley, the author, and Brock 
Pemberton, the producer, took calmly. In spite of these handicaps, a 
story was told in play form, told well and gaily, and was certainly 
deeply appreciated. I don’t think I’ve ever heard laughter more genu- 
ine — and more welcome — than the first laugh in our play that came 
ringing to our ears in that God-forsaken land a few days before last 
Christmas. 

There were many places that we were to play, under all sorts of 
conditions — with stages, without stages, with curtains, without cur- 
tains, with lights, without lights, in daylight or night-time — but the 
thing that impressed me most was that the values of the play always 
remained the same. The laughs came approximately at the same 
places, the quiet moments held as we had hoped they would and the 
play, whether we were in a mess hall, a drill hall, a motion picture 
house or a Red Cross hut, still had its story to tell and told it. 

There were many men who had never before listened to a story be- 
ing told this way by living people. They had only seen motion pic- 
tures. They called us ‘round actors’ instead of ‘flat ones’, as Ray 
Bolger has pointed out. We used to make a speech each night before 
the performance, explaining that we were not a moving picture and 
that when we had an intermission (merely for the girls to change their 
clothes) the audience should stay on and not think the end of the play 
had come. We marked our stage with four signs, painted by soldiers at 
our first base. The signs said ‘Kitchen’, ‘Upstairs’, ‘Outside’ and 
‘Window’. Sometimes we only had one exit and entrance, so we would 
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put the signs all together and say, ‘take your choice’. We always 
carried our three ‘props’ and our costumes wherever we went. We 
tried to dress as gaily and as glamorously as the play would allow. A 
spangled dress would bring forth ‘whistles’. The appearance of our 
blonde ingenue or of Jane in her tight-fitting black dress would practi- 
cally bring forth a ‘wolf call’. 

Many times we would put on our makeup while drinking canned 
grapefruit juice at ten o’clock in the morning, then pile into our 
‘carry-all’, and off we’d go on ice, sometimes through ice, to visit the 
various outposts. The outposts were the most interesting part of our 
journey. We played for men and we talked to men who had not put 
foot on American soil or seen their families and homes for nearly three 
years. To have a man ask you, “Have you ever been to Scranton?’ and 
when you reply, ‘Sure, I’ve played Scranton!’, to know that thirty or 
forty men around him are getting a vicarious delight because you’ve 
been to his home town, just that makes you glad you’ve gone. 

These are the men we are reaching and many, many more like 
them. There is a terrific task to be done, and the theatre can be a large 
and important part of that task. None of the applause that any have 
known can be as gratifying as a soldier coming backstage, saying 
‘Thank you for bringing us something different. I want you to know 
how pleased we were. Here’s a little gift from me.’ And to open a pack- 
age of precious Kleenex that he has purchased from the Post Ex- 
change! This was our great reward. 

The theatre has a whole new audience to draw upon. Our company 
has prepared a short version of Over 27 and has started on a new tour 
-— ‘destinations unknown’. The American Theatre Wing is hoping to 
open stock companies in Africa and Italy. Two companies of Ok/a- 
homa! are being prepared for overseas service. These are a few of the 
many things that can be done, the places that can be reached. Our 
task is a great one. Let us all join together to bring the finest in theatre 
tradition, the best in entertainment, to our armies in the field. 
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BUILDING A PUPPET STAGE 








Somewhere along the U. S. Army Air Force route that has been hacked out of 
the northern wilderness through Canada and Alaska, Station 20 is located. 
There, last December, the men at the post made themselves two shows: 
Charles Dickens’ 4 Christmas Carol and The Christmas Story, transcribed by 
Sgt. Paul Lovett for the marionette stage. They constructed the puppets, de- 
vised their costumes, put together the sets designed by Sgt. Sommerfeld, 
and, as his drawing above indicates, built the stage. ‘Who ever thought we 
would have a Christmas play in this bush country? . . . We must be nuts, 
it can’t be done. . . . Look at all the goldbricks working. . . . Cut the 
baloney and give me that two by four. . . . Where the heck are those nails? 
. . . Five more days, we’ll never finish in time. . . . You can make that 
chair out of Celotex. . . . Now listen, boy, I’m gonna whittle this chair out 
of wood. It’s gonna be the best chair ever.’ 


DRAWING BY SGT. JOHN SOMMERFELD 
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COVER GIRL 


An anonymous milkman joins Phil Silvers, Rita Hayworth and Gene Kelly 
in the gay dance-and-song sequence, ‘Make Way for Tomorrow’. With the 
streets as setting and assorted flotsam and jetsam as props, the lead trio, in 
cooperation with Jerome Kern music and Ira Gershwin lyrics, turns this num- 
ber into one of the most infectious of the season’s movie naiiaes, Photo- 
graphed in resplendent Technicolor and graced with a bevy of fifteen Ameri- 
can Beauties, who provide a title and publicity as well as pulchritude, 
Cover Girl has not been prevented by such formidably glamorous trappings, 
and a less than indifferent story, from providing several such cheerful mo- 
ments, all more or less related to song and dance. Gene Kelly, whose playi ing 
in Pal ‘foey on Broadway a few seasons back brought him suddenly into the 
limelight, continues to fill a bright spot on the film horizon as an excellent 
dancer w hie can also handle an acting part with conviction. 




















Shakespeare’s American Play 
CPL. JOHN LOVELL, JR. 


EVIEWING one of Boucicault’s plays many years ago, Bernard 
Shaw said he was delighted at last to see an Irish play with real 
water in it; now he would patiently wait to see one with real Irishmen. 
Some such feeling must have swept Broadway theatregoers during all 
these generations that they have witnessed Ofhello performed by 
great actors, English and American, but white and painted. 

Now, with the coming of the Theatre Guild’s and Margaret 
Webster’s Othello to the Shubert Theatre, they may see an Ofhello 
with a real black man in it. It is quite immaterial that for 300 years 
a hot controversy has raged over whether or not the original Othello, 
or Shakespeare’s, was a fatal son of Ham or just a darkish white man. 
The play itself emphasizes the race and color contrast. 

According to Ashley Thorndike, Othello has been wooed in many 
and various and peculiar conditions all over our country these 150 
years. He has supplied side-shows for our circus tents and routines 
for our unique minstrel tradition, he has stirred great concern over 
our moral codes, he has enabled our acting stars to build up their 
reputations without reference to the author. G. C. D. Odell has 
listed 536 performances of Othello in 137 years after the first memo- 
rable production by Robert Upton at the theatre in Nassau Street 
during Christmas week of 1751. 

The play, though rarely adapted in America, has been adjusted to 
national peculiarities. In Philadelphia in the period after the Revolu- 
tionary War, Othello was a lecture on the sin of jealousy just as 
Macbeth was on the sin of ambition. In the McGuffey Readers of the 
1840’s and 50’s, parts of the play were used to show the evils of drink. 
But the finest instance of Othel/o’s imprint upon American morals is 
taken from the famous advertisement of 1762, when David Douglass 
attempted to contravene the strong legal and extra-legal measures 
of the State of Rhode Island against the stage. This advertisement 
has often given delight to scholars. Read it here: 
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Kings Arms Tavern — Newport, Rhode Island 


On Monday, June toth, at the Public Room of the above Inn, will be delivered a series of 
MORAL DIALOGUES 
in five parts 

Depicting the evil effects of jealousy and other bad passions, and proving that happiness 
can only spring from the pursuit of virtue. 
Mr. Douglass — Will represent a noble and magnanimous Moor called Othello, who loves 
a young lady named Desdemona, and after he has married her, harbours (as in too many 
cases) the dreadful passion of jealousy. 

Of jealousy, our being’s bane, 

Mark the small cause and the most dreadful pain. 
Mr. Allyn — Will depict the character of the specious villain, in the regiment of Othello, 
who is so base as to hate his commander on mere suspicion, and to impose on his best 
friend. Of such characters, it is to be feared, there are thousands in the world, and the one 
in question may present to us a salutary warning. 

The man that wrongs his master and his friend, 

What can he come to but a shameful end? 
Mr. Hallam — Will delineate a young and thoughtful officer who is traduced by Mr. Allyn, 
and, getting drunk, loses his situation and his general’s esteem. All young men whatsoever, 
take example from Cassio. 

The ill effects of drinking would you see, 

Be warned and fly from evil company. 
Mr. Morris — Will represent an old gentleman, the father of Desdemona, who is not cruel 
or covetous, but is foolish enough to dislike the noble Moor, his son-in-law, because his 
face is not white, forgetting that we all spring from one root. Such prejudices are very 
numerous and very wrong. 


Fathers beware what sense and love ye lack, 
Tis crime, not colour, makes the being black. 


Mr. Quelch — Will depict a fool who wishes to become a knave, and trusting to one, gets 
killed by him. Such is the friendship of rogues. Take heed. 


When fools would knaves become, how often you'll 
Perceive the knave not wiser than the fool. 


Mrs. Norris — Will represent a young and virtuous wife, who, being wrongfully suspected, 
gets smothered (in an adjoining room) by her husband. 


Reader, attend and ere thou goest hence, 
Let fall a tear to hapless innocence. 


Various other dialogues, too numerous to mention here, will be delivered at night, all 
adapted to the improvement of the mind and manners. The whole will be repeated on 
Wednesday and Saturday. Tickets, six shillings each; to be had within. Commencement 
at 7. Conclusion at half past 10 in order that every spectator may go home at a sober hour, 
and reflect upon what he has seen, before he retires to rest. 
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But moral suasion was not the only one which this ingenious drama 
served. It appears on several memorable occasions in the annals of 
the American white man’s dealings with the Indians whom he had 
dispossessed. At Williamsburg in the 1750’s, the Emperor and 
Empress of the Cherokee Nation, their son and their aides were 
guests at a performance of Othello, when they came to renew a treaty. 
Their attendance at the theatre was a mark of white ‘civility and 
friendship’. Things did not remain entirely on that plane, however, 
for the historians say the Empress was so deeply stirred by the 
clashing of naked swords that she sent her attendants to stop the 
killing on the stage. Almost a century later, in Florida during the 
Seminole War, the Indians captured a dramatic troupe, and several, 
arraying themselves in the habiliments of the Othello company, went 
into their dance. 

On numerous occasions, to swing to a new American extreme, 
Othello has been used for display, when style, money and good clothes 
were the main point. One of the most gleaming of these displays, 
when great care was given to the selection of everything for impres- 
sion’s sake, took place on the evening of October 6, 1863, in Wash- 
ington, D. C. The occasion was the opening of Grover’s New Theatre 
on the site of the present National Theatre. Davenport and Wallack 
—two of America’s finest — were the chief actors, and Othello, of 
course, was the play. It was witnessed by President Lincoln and his 
family and private secretary, flanked by members of his cabinet and 
other distinguished persons. 

In the minstrel tradition, Othello was a popular number during 
the middle years of the nineteenth century. Whatever the race of the 
Moor, he was certainly a ‘natural’ for the traditionally black-face 
comedians on the eastern seaboard. Farther west, even in the gold- 
fields of California, it is reported that the Happy Hours Company 
produced a show called The Comedy of Errors, Shylock and Othello. 
Its story told the audience that Brabantio had decided to let Barnum 
present his daughter, Desdemona, on the stage when off she went with 
a ‘naguer’ called Othello. 

On the regular stage, Othello has been taken to heart perhaps more 
than any other Shakespearean play. Hamlet and Richard III may have 
been more popular from time to time, but they have not surpassed 
Othello in the enthusiasm of their audiences. American theatregoers 
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have paid untold millions of dollars to see Othellos and Iagos of 
every stripe and category. Famous English actors, like Hallam, 
Douglass, Edmund Kean, Charles Kean, Henry Irving, Sir Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson, Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree and the riot-producing 
Macready, gave America a rainbow-like interpretation of Shake- 
speare’s American play over two centuries and fatly enriched them- 


selves to boot. 
At the head of the list of Americans who poured their colors into 


this rainbow, even while the English actors were invading, was Edwin 
Forrest. He made the most money and perhaps attached his pecul- 
iarities to Othello more than any other American. But tens of 
thousands cheered the role as delivered by Edwin Booth, J. W. 
Wallack, Jr., John McCullough, Louis James, E. A. Sothern, Robert 
Mantell, Walter Hampden and Walter Huston. 

Edwin Forrest deserves special mention. His first demonstration 
as the Moor of Venice was at the Globe Theatre in Louisville, in 1824. 
For the next four decades he was the Othello of American life, in spite 
of his declaration that he acted other parts but was King Lear. His 
bluster and gorgeousness suited the prevailing American conception 
of the role. Wemyss says that ‘his terrific energy in the third and 
fourth acts held his audience in breathless amazement’. As early 
as 1836, he was paid $500 a night by the manager of the Park Theatre 
for his Othello. And it is recorded that, when his Samson-like strength 
had gone, he ended his public career reading from Othello for a Boston 
audience. 

Nor did pure English and American actors monopolize the part. 
Italian, German, French and Yiddish performed it, playing in their 
own language, sometimes with entire foreign-language casts, fre- 
quently with English-speaking actors. Salvini’s rendering of Othello 
was one of the exciting theatre events of the 1880’s and 18g0’s. 
Audiences were not sure that he was doing Shakespeare, but they 
thrilled to him just the same. One writer has described his ‘Italianate’ 


interpretation thus: 


Desdemona, not yet disrobed, alarmed by the menace in Othello’s look and 
manner, gradually retreated as she replied to his interrogations until she 
reached the left-hand corner of the stage by the footlights. As played by 
Piamanti—a lovely woman and magnificent actress —she was the 
personification of pitiful, protesting love gradually resolving into speechless 
terror. Salvini, convulsed, with fixed and flaming eyes, half-crouched, 
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slowly circled the stage toward her, muttering savagely and inarticulately 

as she cowered before him. Rising at last to his full height with extended 

arms, he pounced upon her, lifting her into the air, dashed with her across 

stage and through the curtains [of the bed] which fell behind him. You 
heard a crash as he flung her on the bed, and growls as of a wild beast over 

his prey. It was awful — utterly, abominably un-Shakespearean, if you 

will, but supremely, paralyzingly real— only genius, imaginative and 

executive, could have presented such a picture of man bereft by maniacal 
jealousy of mercy and reason, reduced to primeval savagery. 

That a play with racial intermarriage should be successful in 
the South is one of the phenomena of the American stage. But news- 
paper accounts report brilliant events involving Othello, performances 
beginning at Williamsburg in 1782 and sweeping the entire South 
wherever there was a theatre. Richmond, Charleston, Mobile, New 
Orleans, Nashville and Lexington and Louisville, Kentucky were a 
few of the southern cities which welcomed an Ofhello troupe every 
season or So. 

Nor did the new frontier lag far behind. From 1814 to 1860, Othello 
enjoyed sixty-four runs in Pittsburgh. It played on the same program 
with everything from King Richard III to The Black Eyed Susan, 
My Neighbor's Wife and Animal Magnetism. Esther Cloudman Dunn, 
in her valuable Shakespeare in America, has recorded the colorful 
conditions under which audiences from twenty to two thousand saw 
Othello from the Ohio River to the Pacific Ocean. Along with other 
Shakespearean plays, Othello sprang up in rooms over billiard parlors 
and saloons, in gaudy, red-velveted interiors before audiences com- 
posed of politicians, fur traders, rivermen, ‘ladies’, harlots and 
Negroes (carefully railed off from the quadroons). 

In the incomparable San Francisco of ’49 under the circus tent of 
Rowe’s Amphitheatre, Othello drew as easily as the bareback riders. 
In San Francisco’s fancy downtown section, which played host to 
Jenny Lind, Othello appeared in the guise of Edwin Booth. Every- 
where in our America of a million facets Othello has been perfectly 
at home. 

The next question is why. Over and above its appeal to the 
American temperament, why has it stirred so deeply the American 
imagination? Perhaps the answer is found in the dramatization of 
minority aspiration, in Othello’s reaching for the stars in a community 
where his background set him apart. The battering down of insur- 
mountable barriers has been a central part of the American dream. 
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His race and color have inspired many writers to deduce racial 
characteristics born of his hot blood. Miss Winstanley says that 
in the Age of Elizabeth black color meant devil-possessed. She and 
others have, therefore, credited the violence of Othello’s jealousy, 
his fearsome aspect and his lustful love to his blackness. Yet such a 
deduction does not defend itself from the reasoning that would credit 
all his good points — his superlative genius for fighting and making 
friends, his nobility of spirit, readily admitted and praised by the 
whole Venetian community — to the same source. One would have 
difficulty in proving that Othello, jealous and lustful only once in 
his life, was jealous and lustful by nature. Shakespearean students 
will remember A. C. Bradley’s contention that ‘with Shakespeare, 
difference of period, race, nationality, locality have little bearing on 
the inward character.’ 

Without trying to settle this troublesome question, let us note 
in what guise the great actors brought Ofhe//o to the boards. Quinn 
(before 1750) used black face, with magpie appearance, and wore 
white gloves so that he could pull them off and emphasize the black- 
ness of his hands. Edmund Kean made himself a light-brown Othello, 
regarding complete blackness in the part a gross error; but Betterton, 
Mossop, Barry, Garrick and Kemble all played the part with jet-black 
faces and woolly hair. Forrest and most of the Americans used a 
blackish makeup and a woolly wig but generally evaded the question 
of Othello’s race. 

The best evidence that Americans did not believe in all-black 
Othellos is found in their slighting of Ira Aldridge. Though an Ameri- 
can, Aldridge could never find an American producer, although he 
won the highest praise for his Ofhe//o and for his general acting ability 
in the home country of Shakespeare and throughout the European 
continent. From October 20, 1827, when he opened at the Theatre 
Royal in Liverpool with Charles Kean as his Iago, Aldridge was what 
the critics in these days call ‘a sensation’. He was often called the 
African Roscius, and was sometimes billed so in advertisements. 

From 1847 to 1866, Aldridge, universally recognized (except in 
America), toured the British Isles and began his memorable invasions 
of the European continent. Some of the cities he took by storm were 
Frankfurt, Basle, Leipzig, Vienna, Budapest, Berlin, Bremen, Breslau, 
Carlsbad, Hamburg, Prague, Dantzig, Koenigsberg, Heidelberg, 
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Munich, Weimar, Lubeck, Stockholm, St. Petersburg, Kiev, Moscow, 
Kharkov, Rostov, Odessa, Poltova, Constantinople, Warsaw, Ver- 
sailles, Dijon and Paris. Frederick William, King of Prussia, was one 
of several monarchs to be honored by his command performance. 

His Russian tour received a good press because Théophile Gautier 
was in St. Petersburg when Aldridge came there in 1863. Gautier says 
he was the lion of the town. Seats for his plays had to be taken days 
ahead, and audiences sat enthralled from the moment of his magnif- 
icent entrance. He was, reports Gautier, “Othello himself, as Shake- 
speare has created him, with eyes half-closed as if dazzled from the 
African suns, his nonchalant, oriental attitude, and that Negro free- 
and-easy air that no European can imitate.’ Gautier also reports that 
Aldridge recited in English but the Iago, Cassio and Desdemona of 
the play recited in German. In spite of these apparent barriers, the 
audiences were indelibly impressed and rewarded Aldridge ‘with 
boundless applause’. 

Gautier says that he expected from Aldridge, a Negro, the ‘ener- 
getic, disordered, fiery, rather barbaric’ style of Edmund Kean; 
actually, he found Aldridge ‘quiet, reserved, classic, majestic, more 
like Macready’, depending on science rather than on inspiration. 
For contrast, Gautier describes the presentation of Othello by So- 
moiloff, the great Russian actor, in the wake of Aldridge’s success. 
Though at home, Somoiloff was not nearly so popular or moving as 
his American competitor. 

There is no question that the American theatre was greatly the 
loser by its exclusion of Ira Aldridge. This does not mean that the 
New York professional stage had never seen a Negro Othello before 
Paul Robeson. In the 1880's, B. J. Ford and his company did Othello 
on several occasions with moderate success. In April of 1916, the 
Lafayette Players joined the world-wide celebration of the ter- 
centenary of Shakespeare’s death with a production of Othello. Their 
introductory program, including readings from the play, was done on 
April 2, 1916 before Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree and Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, who were, at the time, engaged in a Shakespearean reper- 
tory series. 

Since then, Othello has been produced around the country with 
Negro actors in the title role and white actors in all the other parts. 
At the Hedgerow Theatre in Moylan-Rose Valley, Pennsylvania, one 
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of America’s outstanding repertory companies, Wayland Rudd played 
Othello opposite Peggy Ashcroft as Desdemona. A Denver corre- 
spondent of Life magazine reports that the Fine Arts Club of Denver 
produced the play in 1938 with Thomas Henderson in the title role. 

Like Ira Aldridge, Paul Robeson played his first Othello in Lon- 
don. His run opened at the Savoy Theatre on May 19, 1930 and con- 
tinued through June. When, however, Margaret Webster actually 
brought a full-dress Othello, starring Paul Robeson, to the summer 
theatres of Cambridge and Princeton, a new page was written in the 
annals of American drama. The next step was a New York production 
which took place October 19, 1943 under the auspices of the Theatre 
Guild but with Margaret Webster still at the helm. Not only was this 
Othello received with tremendous critical approval but it has broken 
all long-run records both for Ofhel/o and for any Shakespearean play. 
After six months of crowded houses, it is still going strong and 
promises to continue its outstanding career for some time to come, 
not only in New York but on the road. A great Negro actor has at 
last had the opportunity to make his mark in America in a great role. 


Ira Aldridge, the great Negro trage- 
dian of a century ago, as Zanga in 
The Revenge. The play had its 
Othello-like moments as this engrav- 
ing, from an English journal of 1848, 
testifies. At the time, Aldridge was 
appearing at London’s Surrey Theatre 
as Zanga, as Mungo in the comedy, 
The Padlock, and as Othello. 


























‘DEATHS AND ENTRANCES’ 


The sisters of Martha Graham’s ‘legend of the heart’s life’, her latest group 
work, dance with their beloveds. Set in ‘an ancient house with a memory- 
life that is old and close’, ‘Deaths and Entrances’ concerns ‘three sisters 
‘doom eager”’ as the three Bronté sisters were ‘doom eager” to fulfil their 
destiny’. The dance takes place in that inner world where time is suspended, 
where invisible actors come to share the ritual of the remembrance of things 
past, where hopes and dreads, loves and hates — long dead still make 
their daily entrances, and where some simple, accustomed object — a shell, a 
glass goblet, a vase —- is sufficient to recreate in almost unbearable intensity 
a jealously hoarded experience. The score of the dance was composed by 
Hunter Johnson; Edythe Gilfond did the costumes, Arch Lauterer the set 
and lighting. ‘Deaths and Entrances’ and the new solo dance, Salem Shore 
pictured on this issue’s cover), were part of a May week of repertory at the 
National Theatre by Martha Graham and Dance Company. The program 
also included three other solos, Lamentation, Frontier and Deep Song, and 
Primitive Mysteries, American Document, Every Soul 1s a Circus, El Pent- 
tente, Letter to the World and Punch and The Fudy. 


Barbara Morgan 





Fred Fehl 








JEROME ROBBINS IN FANCY FREE BALLET THEATRE 


Two American choreographers, Agnes de Mille and Jerome Robbins, con- 
tributed a new work apiece to the spring season of the Ballet Theatre; a 
third, Catherine Littlefield, revived her Barn Dance. Trying his hand for 
the first time as dancewright, Jerome Robbins came through with Fancy 
Free and a smash hit. Above, he is alone on Oliver Smith’s smartly set stage, 
but two other sailors are with him on shore leave and have their adventures 
with three feminine passersby on a hot summer night in New York City 

to the music and conducting of Leonard Bernstein. One of the fine young 
soloists developed by the Ballet Theatre and at home on the musical comedy 
stage as well, Jerome Robbins speaks an American dance language in w hich 
all the idioms are beautifully domesticated. . . . The ingredients of Agnes 
de Mille’s Ta//v Ho (opposite) are a wife who wants to be loved, a husband 
too much engrossed in books, a prince for love’s facsimile, an innocent find- 
ing her way about one of Boucher’s French forests, and some young ladies 
and gallants fully enjoying a long summer afternoon. A witty and unique 
duet of seduction, which the choreographer and Anton Dolin share, brings 
the tangle to its crisis. Tunes by Gluck, deftly rescored by Paul Nordoff, and 
Motley set and costumes supply the background for Miss de Mille’s ballet. 























AGNES DE MILLE and HUGH LAING as wife and husband in Ta//y Ho. 
Here they carry with excellent tact the quieter and more serious feelings of a 
ballet whose atmosphere is ribald but whose focus is gaily sentimental. 


Fred Fehl 





Gerda 


Peter 





PEARL PRIMUS dancing the Negro spiritual, * Dip the tip of your finger in 
water’. To the native endowment of her race, Miss Primus adds a capacity 
for the art’s universal forms, a strength of technique and feeling, and a com- 
posing range that in two years have brought her to front rank among the 
younger modern dancers. Recently she performed to two sold-out houses at 
the Y.M.H.A. and appeared at Cafe Society Downtown and Uptown. 
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It Happened ‘Tomorrow 


Two Excerpts from the Script 


DUDLEY NICHOLS and RENE CLAIR 


LONG with the printed words crediting René Clair and Dudley Nichols with the screenplay and 
Clair with the direction of It Happened Tomorrow went an unwritien guarantee that this 
would be a movie that was a movie. On the face of it, this may not seem too significant a fact, but 
in Hollywood where motion pictures are often everything else but — being merely photographed 
plays or novels or literary plots on celluloid — a film that says what it has to say in moving pic- 
ture terms is an event worth notice. The story of 1t Happened Tomorrow, which Arnold Press- 
burger produced and releases through United Artists, is not a world-shaker in any sense; the 
actors — Dick Powell, Linda Darnell, Fack Oakie, Fohn Philliber — do not boast stellar names; 
but the script contrived by Clair and Nichols seems well worth recording here in excerpt because 
of the way it has of forcing the reader, no matter how reluctant he may be, to see pictures and 
action in his reading as well as dialogue and plot. Here is such stuff as films are made on. 


The plot is simple. Larry (Dick Powell), a newspaper- 
man, wishes he could see tomorrow's newspaper today. 
Pop (Fohn Philliber) supplies it: on three separate 
days Larry is able to read the news of what is yet to 
wanspire. The first excerpt below records what happens 
when Pop gives Larry Stevens his initial introduction 
to the future. 
EXTERIOR: STREET IN FRONT OF NEWSPAPER OFFICE. 
Fog lies heavy in the street. We dimly see Larry 
coming along TOWARD CAMERA, as he nears the let- 
tered window of the Evening News office. CAMERA 
WITHIN OFFICE — SHOOTING OUT AT LARRY passing 
along in the fog. We hear a'voice which might be the 
voice of the CAMERA itself. 

voice. Larry! 
Outside we see Larry start, turn and look around 
in the wreathing fog. The voice calls again: 

voice. Larry! 
Larry starts, then puts his face against the window 
and peers directly into CAMERA. NOW CAMERA PULLS 
BACK to reveal the empty room Larry is peering into. 
But again from emptiness the voice calls, more 
faintly : 

_Voice. Larry! 
Now Larry turns, evidently catching the direction 
of the call, further on in the street. INTERIOR: PAS- 
‘SAGEWAY ALONGSIDE NEWSPAPER OFFICE — SHOOT- 
ING OUT INTO THE FOGGY STREET we see Larry come 


hurrying along and stop, silhouetted in the mist of 
the open archway. NOW CAMERA PULLS BACK TO TAKE 
IN A DIM FIGURE which moves out to meet Larry. 
LARRY. Oh, it’s you, Pop. You gave me a scare. 
REVERSE SHOT— CLOSE TWO. Now we clearly see the 
old man, looking very tired, like Father Time him- 
self. 
LARRY. What are you doing here so late? 
pop. (smiles gently) Didn’t I tell you time doesn’t 
exist? I was waiting for you, Larry. 
LARRY. (mystified) For me? I didn’t tell you I was 
coming back — I’m just on my way home. 
POP. (with a curious smile) So am I. But I wanted 
to give you ¢his first. 
He hands Larry a newspaper from his pocket. Larry 
takes it, sure now that the old man is drunk. Larry 
peers at it but can only make out the masthead in 
the dim light. 
LARRY. Why, it’s the Evening News. I’ve read it. 
pop. Maybe not. 
LARRY. (grins, sure the old man is drunk) You'd 
better go home and sleep it off, Pop. 
pop. Oh, I never felt so well in my life. (starts off 
into fog) Goodnight, Larry. 
MEDIUM LONG SHOT — LARRY AND POP. 
LARRY. (points at him with paper in his hand, a bit 
worried about the old man’s condition) Wait — ll 
take you home. 
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pop. (4 tower clock in the distance begins tolling 
midnight, as Pop stops and turns with a smile.) No, 
thank you, my boy — we go different ways. 
CAMERA HOLDS ON LARRY. Pop is now being swal- 
lowed in the fog. MEDIUM sHoT — LARRY. Larry looks 
after the old man, half amused; lowering his hand 
he finds the newspaper in it. Starts to throw it away 
when he hears Pop’s voice from the distance: 
pop’s voice. Don’t lose it! 
Larry, realizing the old man can still see him, looks 
after him with a grin, shakes his head and, just to 
please the old man, shoves the newspaper in the side 
pocket of his overcoat and forgets about it as he 
shoulders off into the fog in the opposite direction — 
the old clock in the distance tolling the final stroke 
of twelve. FADE OUT. FADE IN. INTERIOR: LARRY’S 
ROOM — DAY — CLOSE SHOT OF THE NEWSPAPER. 
The newspaper is still in the pocket of Larry’s over- 
coat, hanging on the wall. cAMERA PULLS BACK dis- 
covering a window in daylight, Larry and Mrs. 
Keever. Larry is in the room and puts his jacket on. 
Mrs. Keever, the landlady, is standing, ready to 
sweep the room. 
Larry. Mrs. Keever, today I start a new life. 
MRS. KEEVER. You're starting a little late in the 
morning. 
LARRY. (going to the door) I overslept. I had won- 
derful dreams! Mrs. Keever, I’m a reporter now! 
MRS. KEEVER. Even a reporter better take a coat 
today. (She hands Larry his coat.) 
LARRY. (taking the coat) You don’t think love 
might keep me warm, Mrs. Keever? (He Jaughs 
and goes out.) 
DISSOLVE TO: INTERIOR: SMALL COFFEE SHOP — 
CLOSE SHOT OF A NEWSPAPER. The newspaper is still 
in the pocket of Larry’s overcoat. CAMERA PULLS 
BACK and we discover that the overcoat is hanging 
from a hook on a small column in front of a big win- 
dow. The street is in the background. Two small 
tables are in front of the windows. A neatly dressed 
man (Joe) is seated at the first table. Joe’s back is 
toward the back of Larry, seated at second table. 
LARRY. (eating his breakfast) Do you call this the 
month of May? Last night — fog! Cold this morn- 
ing! (to foe) How goes it, Joe? 
joe. Not so good. Still looking for a job. Do you 
mind if I take a look at your paper? 
LARRY. (without looking at ‘foe) 1 haven’t got one. 
JOE. (taking paper out of Larry’s coat) Sure you 
have one. Here — in your coat! 
The newspaper is folded so that Larry can see only 
the name of the paper. 
LARRY. (looking at the paper) Evening News! 
That’s last night’s paper. 
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joe. I don’t mind. It’s the want ads I’m afte 
(He folds the paper in the middle, showing only th 
centre pages.) 

MEDIUM CLOSE SHOT — JOE FACING CAMERA. 

Jor. (looking up to the date line) This ain’t lay 

night’s paper. It’s today’s. 

MEDIUM CLOSE SHOT — LARRY FACING CAMERA, 
LARRY. (casually, as he goes on eating) No, Jue 
Today’s Evening News hasn’t gone to press yet, 
Must be last night’s. 

TWO SHOT — JOE AND LARRY. They are not looking at 

each other. 

JOE. (casually) What day’s today? 

LARRY. Wednesday! 

Joe. But this says Wednesday. 

LARRY. (turning toward Foe) What’s all this! 

Wednesday? Well, they must have made a mis. 

take. (turning toward waitress) What day’s today’ 

MEDIUM SHOT — WAITRESS. 

WAITRESS. (on her way to the kitchen) Wednesday 

— all day! 

MEDIUM SHOT — LARRY AND JOE. Larry takes the 

paper from Joe. He turns it over and looks at the 

back of it. 

LARRY. Snow? It didn’t snow yesterday, did it? 
We see it begin to snow in the street — but Larry 
and Joe do not see it. 

Jor. (still looking at the ads) No! 

LARRY. Unseasonable snowfall? Eight o’clock in 

the morning? I didn’t see any snow! Did you? 

joe. How could I? — there wasn’t any. 
Larry’s back is to the window. He looks bewildered, 
thinking it over. MEDIUM SHOT — THE WAITRESS 
reappearing from the kitchen with a tray of food. 

WAITRESS. Wednesday — the whole day! (then 

looking out the window; in surprise) And what a 

day! Snow in May!!! 

MEDIUM SHOT — JOE AND LARRY. Joe is not listening. 
He is too absorbed in reading his ads. Larry looks 
out the window, sees the snow falling. For a few 
seconds he cannot speak. 

LARRY. What time is it? 

MEDIUM SHOT — WAITRESS. 
WAITRESS. Can’t you see for yourself! 
She is still near the kitchen door. CAMERA PANS toa 
big clock above the door, reading: 8:06. CAMERA 
MOVES FORWARD VERY FAST IN CLOSE SHOT of the 
clock. cLosE sHoT — LARRY. He is more than be- 
wildered as he looks at the clock, then looks back to 
the snow again; then to the newspaper. CAMERA 
TRACKS BACK discovering Joe, still engrossed in his 
paper. 

jor. Here’s something! They need a waiter at 

Beacon and Fifth. Guess I’ll get right over there! 
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Joe rushes away. Larry doesn’t realize that he is 
sone. Mechanically, Larry puts some money on the 
table to pay for his breakfast. Suddenly he realizes 
that Joe is gone with his paper. He rushes after him, 
calling: 
tarRY. Joe! Here! Wait! Wait! 
4s We DISSOLVE TO: INTERIOR: SILVER DOLLAR CAFE — 
(LOSE SHOT NEWSPAPER. Joe is holding the folded 
newspaper behind his back. During the following 
dialogue, CAMERA PULLS BACK and discovers Joe 
speaking to a woman cashier in the empty cafe. 
Larry is standing behind Joe. 
casHIER. I tell you we don’t need any waiters. 
jor. But this paper says . . . 
CASHIER. (cuts in) We don’t need any waiters — 
understand? 
joe. (waving the paper) Then why waste people’s 
time putting ads in the paper? (He throws the pa- 
per down and walks abruptly toward the door.) 
casHIER. (calls after him) You’ve probably got the 
wrong address. 
Larry snatches up the paper as Joe exits. Looks at 
the want ads feverishly, the cashier watching him 
curiously. 
LARRY. Here it is! (goes to cashier excitedly) You 
say you didn’t put an ad in this paper for a waiter? 
CASHIER. (exasperated) No, we did not. I tell you 
WE DON’T NEED ANY WAITERS!! 
She is interrupted by a loud crash from the kitchen. 
Both Larry and the cashier turn quickly to see the 
kitchen door fly open, and a waiter dashes out pur- 
sued by the proprietor in shirt sleeves, who shouts 
after him: 
PROPRIETOR. Get out, you butter-fingers! That’s 
the last dishes you'll break here! Do you call 
yourself a waiter? You’re a hod-carrier! You’re 
fired! 
MEDIUM CLOSE SHOT— LARRY bewildered. MEDIUM 
(LOSE SHOT— THE CASHIER bewildered. CAMERA 
PULLS BACK discovering the proprietor approaching 
the cashier. 
PROPRIETOR. Get your hat on, Maizie, and take a 
dollar from the till. Put an ad in the paper right 
away. 
The cashier stares at the proprietor. 
PROPRIETOR. What are you staring at me for? 
CASHIER. (@ Jittle flustered) In the morning paper? 
PROPRIETOR. No. I want another man right away. 
Put it in the Evening News. 
MEDIUM SHOT— LARRY looking at the scene. He 
looks at the paper which he holds in his hands, then 
- again at the proprietor, who is walking over to 
im. 
PROPRIETOR. What do you want? 
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LARRY. (unable to find an answer) Nothing — 
nothing. . . . (He rushes off.) 


* * * %* * 


In his third copy of tomorrow's newspaper, Larry 
has read his own obituary: ‘LARRY STEVENS, 
EVENING NEWS REPORTER, SHOT TO 
DEATH IN THE LOBBY OF THE ST. GEORGE 
HOTEL AT 6:25 PM’. Now, a little after six, on the 
fatal afternoon, Larry finds himself chasing a robber 
who has stolen his wallet across the roof-tops of Brook- 
lyn. Suddenly they disappear down a chimney — 
through the roof of the St. George Hotel! 

INTERIOR: LOBBY OF ST. GEORGE HOTEL — WIDE 
ANGLE ON GROUP OF SEDATE PEOPLE reading their 
newspapers on chairs and divans set around in front 
of a large fireplace (which is not lighted). Suddenly 
there is a whooshing sound from the fireplace, and a 
great cloud of soot blows out. The next instant two 
soot-blackened figures catapult out of the fireplace. 
The thief gets to his feet and staggers for a doorway. 
Larry remains on the spot, half-groggy. 

FULL sHOT— LOBBY. Utter confusion, screaming 
from the women, etc., as the soot-blackened man 
staggers out through a doorway, but in his confusion 
he has not found the front doorway — the door he 
has chosen enters into the dining room. 

MEDIUM SHOT — INTERIOR: MAIN DOOR OF HOTEL, 
The uniformed doorman jerks out a whistle and we 
see him run to sidewalk outside and begin blowing it 
shrilly, looking up and down street for police. 

FULL SHOT — INTERIOR: LOBBY — DOOR INTO DIN- 
ING ROOM as the soot-blackened figure — no longer 
staggering now (he has come to his full senses) — 
comes running out of the dining room, pursued by 
several waiters. 

MEDIUM SHOT — from opposite direction the house 
detective runs in, pulling out his revolver. The 
soot-blackened figure grabs the gun from the house 
detective and knocks the detective down. 

MEDIUM SHOT — INTERIOR: MAIN DOOR OF HOTEL — 
WIDE ANGLE as the doorman motions wildly and 
three policemen come dashing in with drawn guns. 
A shot rings out and they duck. 

CLOSE SHOT — SOOT-BLACKENED THIEF as he fires 
again, then dashes for front door. 

FULL sHoT — LoBBY. Gunfight between the three 
policemen and the soot-blackened thief. People 
screaming, trying to hide, get under chairs, etc. 
The thief darts this way and that, firing from be- 
hind pillars. 

NEAR SHOT — DIVAN BY FIREPLACE — LARRY, who 
has regained his senses, crawls out dizzily. Gets 
to his feet, hears screaming and shooting, and 
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CAMERA PANS ON HIM as he runs for a pillar to find 
protection, but the doorman has the same idea and 
has picked the same pillar. They collide, the door- 
man’s uniform cap falling off, and both try to get 
behind the pillar as more shooting and screaming 
goes on. 
CLOSE SHOT — LARRY AND POORMAN crouched be- 
hind pillar. Larry mechanically stoops down to re- 
cover the doorman’s cap. Then he stares at the gilt- 
braided legend on the cap in absolute horror. 
INSERT — CAP. It reads: ‘St. George Hotel’. 

CLOSE SHOT — LARRY AND DOORMAN BEHIND PILLAR. 
Larry, in panic, drops the cap as if it were a snake 
and, thinking blindly only of getting out of this 
damned place, breaks and runs for: 

MEDIUM LONG SHOT — INTERIOR: MAIN DooR. The 
soot-blackened thief is backing toward the door, 
holding his gun before him menacingly as Larry 
dashes in FROM BEHIND CAMERA and stops with a hor- 
rified jerk — to find himself menaced by the thief’s 
gun. For an instant it seems the thief is going to 
shoot, and Larry galvanically throws up his hands, 
standing rigidly. The thief shoves the gun against 
him and with one hand turns him around as a shot 
rings out from the police out of scene. Then, using 
Larry as a shield, the thief backs toward the door to 
escape. 

CLOSE SHOT — POLICEMAN as he leans out from be- 
hind a pillar and fires pAsT CAMERA. 

CLOSE SHOT — LARRY AND THIEF. All we see are their 
faces and the gun in the thief’s hand as he fires 
around Larry, returning the policeman’s shot. 
CLOSE SHOT — BIG CLOCK ON WALL as the bullet hits 
it, shattering the glass dial and stopping the hands 
at exactly 6:25. Shooting goes on. 

CLOSE SHOT — LARRY AND THIEF behind him using 
him as a shield. Larry’s eyes almost pop out of his 
head as he looks at the stopped clock and realizes 
that he is the target of this whole battle. With a 
groan, he faints; his eyes close; he loses balance and 
falls. CAMERA FOLLOWS HIM DOWN as he rolls under 
a couch. 

CLOSE SHOT — THIEF IN DOORWAY as he turns and 
flees, having lost his shield. There is a volley of shots 
from police out of scene and he sprawls in the door- 
way like a shot rabbit. 

FULL SHOT — LOBBY. There are screams and utter 
confusion as people come out from all sorts of cover 
and run toward the doorway where the thief has 
fallen. The police lead the chase waving their guns. 
MEDIUM SHOT — LOW CAMERA just missing the dead 
thief as the policemen crowd in around him. We 
see the legs of all the people crowding around. cam- 
ERA MOVES IN CLOSE as a policeman takes out of 
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the thief’s pocket a wallet we see now in CLOSE sxo; 
MEDIUM SHOT — The policeman inspects the walle 
gingerly and takes out Larry’s press card. There 
no money in the now empty wallet. 
VOICES OF OTHER PEOPLE. (impatiently) Who w: 
he, Mac? What’s it say? 
POLICEMAN. (reads in as astounded tone) Lawren: 
Stevens — Evening News! (Looks up at astonish; 
others.) 
LAP TO: MEDIUM SHOT — INTERIOR: GORDON’ Qj. 
FICE — EVENING NEws. Gordon, in a state of shox 
and confusion, is gripping the receiver of an old. 
fashioned telephone. 
Gorpon. What? (gasps) WHAT? (gasps) Stevens’ 
Yes, I sent him to the St. George Hotel myseli 
(frantically) A few minutes ago. Eh? No—h 
was on duty. The man’s a hero! He knew some. 
thing big was going to break there at the S 
George! Hello ... Hello. ... 
At this instant, Bob comes running in from the city 
room, followed by Jim and several copy readers ani 
reporters. Obviously, Gordon has been cut off. 
BoB. What’s happened, Mr. Gordon? 
GoRDON. (yells) Hold everything! Tell the press. 
room — we’re gonna get out an extra! (to Bol) 
Hop down to the St. George Hotel! They just shot 
Stevens! 
Bob, with a look of horror, plunges out past the 
shocked others as Gordon bawls at Jim. 
GoRDON. Get your pencil! Take this down! 
He begins striding as Jim jerks out pencil and copy 
paper and scribbles what he says. 
GORDON. “Larry Stevens, Evening News Reporter, 
Shot to Death in Lobby of St. George Hotel. . .. 
At 6:25 pm today, just after the Evening News had 
gone to press, Larry Stevens, its most valued re. 
porter, sacrificed his life heroically in the line of 
quty.... 
As he is dictating staccato, LAP TO: INTERIOR: LOBBY 
OF ST. GEORGE HOTEL — LOW CAMERA — CLOSE SHOI 
— LARRY under the couch where he fainted. We hear 
an uproar of voices in the lobby and Larry rouses 
and crawls out, not sure whether he is alive or dead. 
He gets up as he peers at: 
FULL SHOT — LOBBY. Policemen are trying to clear 
the lobby, pushing inquisitive crowds out of the 
doors, etc. 
CLOSE SHOT — LARRY walks groggily and CAMERA 
pans as he crosses lobby. A policeman stops him, 
starts pushing him out with the rest of the crowd. 
LARRY. (blankly) What happened? 
POLICEMAN. Nothing, nothing! Some newspaper 
guy got killed — that’s all. 
LARRY. (startled) Who? What’s his name? 
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IT HAPPENED TOMORROW 


‘The Chase’ is a device indigenous to films, a foolproof contrivance for pro- 
viding action, humor and suspense in the way that films are best fitted to do. 
Since the days of The Great Train Robbery, in Westerns and thrillers and 
slapstick comedies, almost ev ery possible turn has been called on the chase 
theme; but when René Clair and Dudley Nichols made their picture, /¢ 
Happened Tomorrow, they were not above supplying a chase, and a hilarious 
one, as the climax of their story. Larry, a new spaperman, and Cigolini, his 
father-in-law, encounter a robber who has stolen their winnings at a race- 
track earlier in the day. They start after him through the streets of Brooklyn, 
ending up finally in the St. George Hotel, where the action is described in the 
sequence quoted on these pages. Cigolini never reaches the culminating 
struggle, having encountered various mishaps along the way, including a 
collision with a bundle-laden passerby recorded in the photograph above. 
The authors have not burdened this part of their script with too much talk, 
but — as the first passage printed here shows — they are well able to deal in 
dialogue when the story demands it. 


United Artists 
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ADDRESS UNKNOWN 


Morris Carnovsky, Peter Van Eyck and a letter, three of the leading actors 
in .dddress Unknown. This film version of Kressman Taylor’s story, with 
Paul Lukas as the art dealer turned Nazi, was produced and directed by 
William Cameron Menzies and provides an interesting study of the Art Di- 
rector turned Film Director. Photography is expressive; light and shadow 
function dramatically; there is effective use of a lens which brings nearby 
and distant objects simultz ineously into focus. There iS, in fact, sO heavy an 
emphasis on visual effect that the story frequently slips off into second place 
and actors become the tools of the camera instead of the plot. The perfect 
balance among all the arts of filmmaking remains as elusive as ever. 

















POLICEMAN. (grow/s) Larry something — Stevens, 
Stevens! Go on — Go on! 
Larry clutches himself crazily to make sure he has a 
body and then breaks past the policeman and rushes 
to: 
CLOSE SHOT — MIRROR as Larry dashes up to it. To 
his horror, he sees a soot-black face looking back at 
him. He groans, for an instant imagining he is really 
someone else. Then he gets out his handkerchief and 
begins frantically wiping the soot away to try to find 
his real face. 
MEDIUM SHOT — INTERIOR: MAIN DOOR OF LOBBY — 
sos, Larry’s friend from the Evening News, has just 
arrived and is pushing in past the people who are 
being herded out of the lobby by the policemen. As 
Bob works his way through and comes CLOSE IN TO 
cAMERA he sees something that gives him a terrific 
shock, and he dashes PAST CAMERA to: 
MEDIUM SHOT — LARRY IN FRONT OF WALL MIRROR, 
finishing cleaning his face as Bob bounds in, grabs 
him by the shoulders and peers into mirror at Larry’s 
face looking back at him. 
Bos. Larry! 
Larry turns around and they look at each other as 
Bob points at him and stammers: 
BoB. You’re supposed to be dead! 
LARRY. (stammers right back) Yeah, I know — 
They say I am. . . . (grabs Bob frantically as if 
pleading to prove he’s alive) What d’you think? 
BoB. (puts his hand to his head, suddenly realizing 
the extra is going to press and it’s all wrong) You’re 
alive! This is awful!! 
And he dashes out of scene with Larry looking after 
him. MEDIUM SHOT — INTERIOR: LOBBY AT DESK 
as Bob dashes up to the desk, grabs an old-fashioned 
telephone and cranks it frantically. The mustachioed 
clerk behind the desk tries to stop him. 


IT HAPPENED TOMORROW 


CLERK. That’s not a public telephone! 
BOB. (cranks frantically; then into phone) Get me 
the Evening News — Quick! 
MEDIUM SHOT — INTERIOR: LOBBY NEAR ENTRANCE 
— INSPECTOR MULROONEY, who has just arrived on 
the scene with Mulcahey, and is holding a confab 
with four or five policemen, one of whom has handed 
him the wallet they found on the dead thief. Larry 
comes tottering in and grabs the Inspector crazily. 
LARRY. Inspector! For Pete’s sake! Tell me! What 
am I doing here? What happened? 
INSPECTOR. (pushes him off) I told you already. 
I’m sick of you, Stevens! (shakes Larry’s wallet in 
his face, grimly) Is this yours? 
Larry nods feebly, and Mulrooney raises his voice 
sternly: 
INSPECTOR. Then what was it doing in the pocket 
of the man that was just killed? 
Larry stands stock still for an instant. Then the 
whole thing dawns on him and his face lights up like 
the sun. With a joyous cry, he grabs the sour-faced 
Inspector and begins dancing around crazily. 
LARRY. I get it! I get it! I get it! 
INSPECTOR. (pushes him off impatiently) Answer 
me! 
LARRY. (crazily happy) Mulrooney, I love you! 
You’re a wonderful man! 
Larry dashes out of scene as Mulcahey growls to 
Inspector: 
MULCAHEY. Crazy as a bat! 
MEDIUM SHOT — INTERIOR: LOBBY AT DESK. Bob 
hangs up the telephone with a stricken face and 
wipes the sweat from his brow as Larry dashes in and 
pounds him on the back joyfully. 
LARRY. I’m alive — I’m alive — It’s wonderful! 
Bos. It’s awful! Our extra with your death story 
is on the streets! 
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PLAYS 
FOR STOCK 


JANIE 
CLAUDIA 
WATCH ON THE RHINE 
OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 
THE LITTLE FOXES 
THERE’S ALWAYS JULIET 
OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE 
THOSE ENDEARING YOUNG CHARMS 
MR. AND MRS. NORTH 
GUEST IN THE HOUSE 
LISTEN, PROFESSOR 
DOCTORS DISAGREE 
MURDER IN A NUNNERY 
MURDER WITHOUT CRIME 
CRY HAVOC 
THE DAMASK CHEEK 
LETTERS TO LUCERNE 
MY SISTER EILEEN 
SEPARATE ROOMS 
SPRING AGAIN 
CHARLEY’S AUNT 
THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES 
DOUBLE DOOR 
THE MALE ANIMAL 
OUTWARD BOUND 
PETTICOAT FEVER 
YES, MY DARLING DAUGHTER 
OLD ACQUAINTANCE 


Where Available 
DECISION 








Send for our complete list of 
PLAYS FOR STOCK 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 

















But have you examined these 


PLAYS? 


Now released in some territories: 


TOMORROW THE WORLD 


Now released everywhere: 
BEST FOOT FORWARD 
THE GREAT BIG DOORSTEP 


THE EVE OF ST. MARK 
(A simplified version for high 
schools} 

NINE GIRLS 

LOST HORIZON 

MRS. MINIVER 

KITTY FOYLE 

HOUSE WITHOUT A KEY 
{A Charlie Chan Mystery} 


Royalty on above plays quoted on 
application. Price, 75¢ each 


These and other distinguished plays 
on our new list described in free 
catalogue 


The Finest Plays Are Published by 
THE DRAMATIC 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
59 East Van Buren Street 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


Theatre Arts 
Bookshelf 





Silly Girl, by Angna Enters. Hough- 
ton Mifflin: $3.50. 
Belay is not an autobiography. 
It is the story of an artist’s life 
seen through a long perspective. The 
life happens to correspond in its ma- 
jor outlines and many of its details 
with the life of the author, but time 
and space, incident and emotion, suc- 
cess and hunger are telescoped or en- 
larged according to the artist’s need 
at the moment of her writing any 
particular page of this book. It is this 
peculiar quality of sudden change or 
rearrangement of scale or focus which 
makes Si//y Girl, as a whole, lack 
something of the truth of art, some- 
thing of the illumination which makes 
literature out of facts, and yet it is 
the same quality that gives the book 
its charm and persuasion. 

‘The Theatre of Angna Enters’, 
and later paintings of Angna Enters, 
have had so much acclaim from so 
many of the world’s artists and keen 
critics of art that it is no longer neces- 
sary to define and to describe her 
style. Miss Enters has had a satisfac- 
tion that comes to few artists, es- 
pecially those working in forms that 
are not entirely familiar and conven- 
tional, namely that of having a work 
perfectly understood by other artists. 
When she first performed before an 
audience, she said that she did it 
chiefly out of curiosity, ‘to discover 
whether an audience would see the 
compositions as she saw them, much 
in the same way that a painter frames 
and hangs his paintings on a wall to 





obtain an objective view of them. . 

From the beginning, once they were 
created, she viewed her compositions 
as having their own objective life 
apart from her own.’ And a few years 
later she is able to read Stark Young, 
reporting on one of her performances: 
‘The character of her art is peculiar 
in the kind of approach that it com- 











pels of you toward itself. You ap- 


proach dancing as a rule from within 
the rhythmic persuasion of the art of 
dancing itself and then from the realm 
of music. To what she creates the 
approach is from the outside. Yoy 
look at it as you look at a canvas or at 
acting. . . . The imitation of life ang 
character seems only to accompany it; 

The little pen drawings that 
brighten the story of Si//y Girl are 
their own evidence of the objective 
quality of Angna Enters’ character 
creations, and the drawings in color 
are proof of her talent as a painter of 
people in movement. 


The Best Plays of 1899-1909, ea. 
ited by Burns Mantle and Garrison 
P. Sherwood. Dodd, Mead: $5. 
Wi this volume filling in the last 
gap between the turn of the cen. 
tury and the present, Burns Mantle’s 
blow-by-blow record of the New York 
stage is complete. Every play from July 
12th, 1899, to June 14th, 1943, is now 
here recorded in detail — producer, 
theatre, date, casts and all attend- 
ant data. Here, too, for the nostalgic, 
are the ‘Ten Bests’ in Mr. Mantle’s 
abridgements. In this particular vol- 
ume, the ‘Ten Bests’ cover a whole 
decade, a fascinating period when 
the American theatre was in the last 
throes of extreme romanticism; a pe- 
riod of stars and glamorous personali- 
ties, a decade for which THEATRE ARTS’ 
special August 1943 issue, ‘Theatre 
with Father’, might well serve as il- 
lustration. The plays selected by Mr. 
Mantle and Garrison P. Sherwood in- 
clude, in chronological order, Barbara 
Frietchie, The Climbers, If I Were 
King, The Darling of the Gods, The 
County Chairman, Leah Kleschna, The 
Squaw Man, The Great Divide, The 
Witching Hour, The Man from Home. 


The Best One-Act Plays of 1943; 
edited by Margaret Mayorga. Dodd, 
Mead: $2.50. 
parece! Mayorca has done a 
good job with The Best One-Adt 
Plays of 1943. She has made her selec- 
tions of worthy one-acters each year 
since 1937, and one is accustomed to 
take it for granted that her selections 
will be literate, playable, worthwhile 
within their range. The eleven 1943 
“Best One-Act Plays’ (including two 
published by THEATRE arTs last fall in 
its September script issue) are as good 
as, if not better than, any of the other 
selections. But perhaps the most stim- 
ulating part of the book is the preface, 
the sound sense and quality of which 
may be seen from this paragraph: 
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JACOBOWSKY AND THE COLONEL 
Franz Werfel 


JACOBOWSKY AND THE COLONEL 
5. N. Behrman 
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WE SPECIALIZE and are successful 
in finding promptly the “Out-of- 
Print” or “Hard-to-Find” books 


° . . OVER TWENTY-ONE 
, ed. which you particularly desire. Ruth Gordon 2.00 
Please write us stating “Wants.” OKLAHOMA! 
Oscar Hammerstein II 2.00 


riSOn payee 
! No obligation. 





FOR YOUR INFORMATION 
We carry all the plays and books on the theatre 
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Learn to Act by Acting 


in stock at a Summer Theatre with practical theatre craftsmen and inspiring 
teachers. The unusually high percentage of professional engagements in the 
theatre and radio received by our students has made this long-established 
playhouse (17 years) the place to go. Beautiful and healthful setting in N.E. 
hills. Minimum cost. Performances each night before discriminating Boston 
audiences; talent scouts; others who can help you professionally. 


For booklet, address: 


MARSHFIELD HILLS THEATRE 
Marshfield Hills, Massachusetts 











School of Drama 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


offers courses 
in Dramatic Arts and Radio 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
A college course leading 
to the 


Bachelor of Fine Arts 


degree combining four 
years of intensive train- 
ing in Acting, Production 
and Playwriting; a broad 
cultural background in 
general studies; and prac- 
tical experience in six 
annual major produc- 
tions in the Carnegie 
Theatre and numerous 
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leading to OF ACTING AND studio productions. 
B.A. in Drama DIRECTING 
oir alas Drama July 10- August 19, 1944 Entrance Technical Tests 
“A. In Vrama Avucust 30 and 31, 1944 
t Address: . 
For information address: Address Registrar for Catalo, 
RUPEL J. JONES, Director, School of Drama Hedgerow Theatre School i oe ee 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma Moylan, Pa. 
33a as 
Twelfth Annual Session 
SCHOOL OF SS re : 
BANFF FINE ARTS FSS ‘GOODMAN 
July 26th—August 26th, 1944 i. 
Offering courses in i Victory : M EM ORIAL THEA TRE 
Art, Music, Drama, Short Story j 
Writing, Weaving and Design, BUY 
and Oral French 
Instructors and yi ete of international UNITED STATES MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D., Head 
For Prospectus welte: WAR SAVINGS | MARY AGNES DOYLE, Assistant Head 


Director, Extension Department 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
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THE NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE 
SCHOOL of the THEATRE 


offers 
A SPECIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS OF ACTING 
Conducted by SANFORD MEISNER 


JULY 10—AUGUST 31 


To present qualifications, apply 


16 West 46th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Bryant 9-9766 








When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 








ACTING 
DIRECTING 
PRODUCTION 
DESIGN 


Z . Repertory Theatre for Advanced Studeats 













f) Certificate, B.F.A. and M. F. A. Degrees 






For Information: 
Lovise Dale Spoor, Registrar, 
Dept. T. A., Goodman Memorial Theatre 















